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FOREWORD 


The Spanish Government has done all it could to make life miserable for 
the inhabitants of Gibraltar, disregarding both the fact that the Rock 
population, of mixed English and Italian origin, has not the slightest desire 
+o join the Hispanidad movement, as well as the consideration that the 
surrounding area would sink into utter poverty but for the economic stimulus 
provided by Gibraltar. That the Rock has provided Spanish liberals with the 
asylum which Hispanic peoples claim to be so important to their tradition is 
something which Franco could scarcely be expected to appreciate. Ina 
surprisingly cordial gesture, the Soviet Government has returned to Spain 285 
Spaniards who were prisoners or expatriates in Russia. The Spanish Government 
views this development with puzzled satisfaction. Following the example of 
Cardinal Segura of Seville, Archbishop Modrego of Barcelona has begun a 
campaign against Protestants. The disturbing movement of fish away from the 
Spanish coast is thought to be purely apolitical in character. 


The burning issue in Portugal is the fight with India over the Goa 
enclave. Portuguese pride of empire is hard to reconcile with any con- 
cessions on this point, and so is India's juvenile nationalism. The 
importance of Angola promises to increase with the development of uranium 


deposits. 


The Mexican peso was unexpectedly devaluated from 8.65 to 12.50 to the 
dollar. This surprising move had the approval of the International Monetary 
Fund and of various official Mexican organizations, but it bewildered traders 
and aroused suspicions among the Mexican people that the United States was 
somehow to blame. The simple fact is that, apart from a few countries such 
as Venezuela and Colombia, which have an abundance of coffee and oil, the 
Latin American republics generally are passing through a period of acute 
inflation. Despite attempts to revive the plans for an American trade 
exhibition in Mexico City, the rebuff of refusing the U.S. permission to hold 
this event in the University City, where the German exhibition had been such 
a resounding success, shows clearly that U.S.-Mexican relations are somewhat 


less than cordial, 


The U.S. Government is making no effort to hide its concern over the 
Communist problem in Guatemala, The U.S. Information Agency has issued a 
report based on a survey conducted by U.S. intelligence agents, in which 
details are given of the role of Guatemala's estimated 2,000 Communists. 
Mexico City, which in the old days was a haven for Guatemalan liberals, is 
now the center of a Catholic conservative group responsible for organizing 
the first Pan-American Anti-Communist Congress. The Guatemalan Government 
has rejected a claim for $15 million filed by the U.S. Government on behalf 
of the United Fruit Company. El Salvador continues to lead the Central 
American countries in the campaign against Guatemala. The cabinet crisis in 
Honduras, brought about by the resignation of Vice-President Julio Lozano, 
the right-hand man of President Juan Manuel Galvez, may be connected with the 
general unrest in which Guatemala is undoubtedly acting as a catalyst. A 
plot to murder President Somoza reveals that all is not happy in Nicaragua 
and that international plotting is a web which spreads throughout Middle 
America. Nicaragua has openly accused Costa Rica, which in turn insists that 
the matter be referred to the Organization of American States. Costa Rica 
looks with suspicion at the proposed mutual aid agreement between the U.S. 
and Nicaragua. Panama is showing its nationalism by hampering the work of 
the Panamanian Power and Light Company, which, like other foreign-owned 
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ytilities in Latin America in a similar predicament, does not know whether it 
yould be more politic to turn the other cheek or to speak clearly from the 


nouse-tOPs 


In the best Hispanic tradition, the November elections in Cuba will 
eeature Only one real candidate: General Batista. However, the fact that 
cubans are seeking asylum in foreign embassies means that there is some 
opposition, however disorganized. While it is almost impossible to obtain 
political information from Haiti, it is interesting to note that President 
Magloire has conceded a general amnesty to those involved in the January 
conspiracy against him, including Daniel Fignote, head of the Popular Labor 
Party. Censorship continues to make it impossible to give an accurate 
account of developments in the Dominican Republic. With the rise of unemploy- 
ment in the United States, there are increasing reports of discrimination 
against Puerto Rican workers in this country. 


The Simpson bill to restrict imports of residual oil to the United 
States hangs like the sword of Damocles over the prosperous economy of 
Venezuela, and the Venezuelan people, their government and U.S. businesses 
with interests in that country are united in a determination to confound the 
kmavish tricks of the Pennsylvania coal interests. In Colombia, despite the 
confidence of the reunited Liberals, General Rojas Pinilla seems sure to be 
designated constitutional President. Traditionally civilist Colombia may 
have jumped out of the Laureano Gémez frying pan into a Peronista fire. The 
pompous headlines about the "Exchange of prisoners between Ecuador and Peru" 
were a Ruritanian way of referring to the fact that Ecuador turned over six 
Peruvian soldiers, while Peru returned an Ecuadorean civilian border 


inspector. 


After five years in the Colombian embassy, Haya de la Torre left Lima 
and breathed the free air of Mexico City. It is hard to say whether he will 
be a forgotten figure, or whether the Peruvian leftist opposition will once 
more idolize him. Since he has denounced Communism as un-American, it seems 
certain that the radical opposition in Peru will not present a united front. 
While Paz Estenssoro has the support of the fanatic Indian masses, the Bolivian 
economy weakens, and the peso is now worth less than a U.S. mill. The U.S. 
Government is rushing help to Bolivia, even though the expropriated mining 
companies are receiving ludicrously small compensation. The Bolivian and 
the Guatemalan situations are very similar, yet toughness toward Guatemala is 
combined with a conciliatory policy toward Bolivia. The shibboleth seems to 
be the word "Communism." In Chile, there is a more or less perpetual 
financial and political crisis. Foreign Minister Tobfas Barros Ortiz and 
several other ministers have been the object of harsh left-wing criticism for 
opposing the sale of strategic materials to Iron Curtain countries, and for 
supporting the United States on the Communist issue at Caracas. 


It goes without saying that Alberto Teisaire, the Peronista candidate, 
won the vice-presidency in the Argentine elections. As a naval officer, Rear 
Admiral Teisaire is no descamisado, and, as a graduate of U.S. Navy submarine 
and destroyer schools, he is moderately friendly to this country. The 
Radical party put up a good showing in the elections, and, but for Peronista 
gerrymandering, would undoubtedly have gained more seats. Let it not be 
Supposed that there is anything like electoral freedom in Argentina; any 
criticism of the Perén government may be interpreted as desacato, while the 
State of internal war gives Perén star-chamber powers. The arrest of vice- 
presidential candidate Crisélogo Larralde, as well as of Ricardo Balb{fn, 
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podolfo Carrera and Ricardo Sangiacomo, not to mention the textile magnate 

anil Lamuraglia, make one wonder how the story has spread that America is the 
continent of freedom. However, the winds of freedom still blow across the 
river Plate, and Uruguay provides a beacon to which those lucky enough to get 
across the river may resort. Paraguay continues to wither at the end of the 


Pperonista vine. 


The Brazilian opposition has produced evidence to prove that Vargas had 
sonnived with Perén to create an anti-U.S. block. A colorful article in the 
saturday Evening Post denouncing Brazil as a hotbed of Communism provoked 
sharp denials in that country, but neither side was a disinterested observer. 
While the Brazilian economy remains precarious, the influx of large numbers 
of immigrants proves that for many Brazil is still the land of the future, 


or, as Graga Aranha put it, "Canaan." 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The Spanish Government announced . that it would close its consulate in 
Gibraltar on May 1. The measure was considered to be a gesture of protest 
against Queen Elizabeth's scheduled visit. According to a Spanish Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, the consulate would be closed in order to "avoid a 
discourtesy to the Queen during her visit, because the Spanish consul could 
not have attended the official reception to be held on her arrival." Later 
in the month the frontier permits of Spaniards employed in Gibraltar were 
restricted to "working days only." Affected are some 12,000 men from Spanish 
border towns who work in Gibraltar on week days, as well as more than 5,000 
Spanish women--employed as maids, seamstresses, laundresses, factory workers, 
and clerks--who return to their homes in Spain on weekends. Until the 
Spanish order was issued, these people could visit Gibraltar at any time by 
showing their British employment cards at the border. Gibraltar residents 
were disturbed by the holiday ban imposed on Spanish workers because of its 
probable effect on trade. Spanish tourists are an important source of income 
to Gibraltar because they buy luxury items and other articles that cost much 
less in Gibraltar than in Spain. At the same time, Spaniards residing in the 
border area were even more worried, because the whole region lives off 
Gibraltar. It is believed in Madrid that the Gibraltar border will be closed 
to all Spaniards during the May 10-11 period of the Queen's visit. 


A group of 285 Spaniards, former prisoners of the Soviet Union, arrived 
in Barcelona on April 2. Two hundred and forty-five of the released 
prisoners were veterans of the Blue Division that fought with Germany against 
Russia during World War II. Among the others were four men in their late 
20's who had been in a group of 5 ,291 Spanish children sent to Russia in 1937 
by the Spanish Republican government to spare them the horrors of the civil 
war. Most of the returning Spaniards had spent 10 to 12 years in as many as 
30 concentration camps situated in the Arctic Circle, the Urals, the 
Caucasus, and other parts of Russia. 


Neither Spanish nor International Red Cross officials were able to 
explain why the prisoners had been so suddenly repatriated. The Spanish Red 
cross had been attempting unsuccessfully for years to obtain their release. 
Spaniards were asking why the Xremlin had made a friendly gesture to a 
government thet came to power "by defeating Cormunism," a label under which 
the Franco government lumps all the Republican groups. Mary held the release 
to be a propaganda maneuver to rally Spanish opposition to military collato- 
ration with the U.S. The returning prisoners reported that in the months 
previous to their release they had been constantly subjected to Russian 
"peace” propaganda. The Spanish press attributed the return of the prisoners 
to Franco's perscnal efforts and interest, and emphasized the “unshakable 
patriotism" of the prisoners during their years of confinement. The 
repatriates were allowed to go immediately to their homes throughout Spain. 
Then the Spanish Ministry of the Army quietly began an investigation of every 
prisoner. Officially, the government wanted to make sure that no disguised 
Communist agents were among those repatriated. Other probable objectives 
were to find out the exact circumstances in which Blue Division veterans fell 
into Soviet hands, as well as to ascertain the present political views of the 
returning Spaniards, particularly those of the four who had been taken to 


Russia as children. 


Spanish Minister of Commerce Manuel Arburta arrived in Washington on 
April 4 to request increased economic aid for Spain in 1955. Arburta's visit 
reflects the general view in Spain that U.S. aid is insufficient, and that, 
since Spain was late in receiving any kind of U.S. aid, it should not take a 
cut in 1955. On his return to Spain, Arburia reported to a cabinet meeting 
at which Generalissimo Franco presided. In the U.S., Ibérica, a recently 
formed anti-Franco society, protested to President Eisenhower against further 
aid to Spain. In a telegram signed by Norman Thomas, Salvador de Madariaga, 
and prominent U.S. educators, churchmen, and businessmen, the group objected 
to aid for a country which restricts free trade unions and "persecutes" 
Protestants. They recommended that no further aid be given "unless 
guarantees are made for the granting of freedom to the Spanish people." 


The Franco government was accused in the United Nations of abolishing 
free trade unions and arresting and torturing labor leaders. The charges 
were made to the Economic and Social Council by a representative of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions and the World Federation of Trade Unions, two other 
organizations that have consultative status at the U.N., also charged that 


Spain has violated the rights of unions. 


Sentences of from one to 20 years in prison were pronounced in Ocana 
against 36 persons accused of attempting to reorganize the Communist party in 
Spain. The two men receiving the longest prison terms--15 and 20 years 
respectively--admitted to being Communists. Two others, who admitted having 
belonged to thé Communist party many years previously, received sentences of 
five years each. The rest received shorter sentences. The 17 Basques tried 
on March 25 and 26 in Vitoria for "sedition" received sentences of six years 
for two of them, three years for four, and lesser terms for the others. 


Under the leadership of Mercedes Formica, one of Spain's 12 women 
lawyers, Spanish women have opened a drive to overturn the "grossly unfair" 


marriage separation laws. At present, in separation proceedings the woman 
must leave her home and children even if the husband is the guilty party. 


q 


If she succeeds in breaking this code, lawyer Formica plans to move against 
other rules, including the ban on Spanish women owning property or marrying 


yithout the consent of their male relatives. 


On April 1, Franco celebrated the 15th anniversary of his victory in the 
civil war with a military parade down Madrid's Paseo de la Castellana. On 
jisplay were American jeeps, Sherman tanks, and anti-aircraft guns. Missing 
yere Franco's pride, the ponderous U.S. "Patton" tanks; it was feared the 
heavy tanks might fall through into the subway, which is not very deep under- 


ground in that area. 


Archbishop Gregorio Modrego y Casaus of Barcelona announced that a 
Diocesan Secretariat for the Preservation of the Faith has been set up in his 
diocese. In a pastoral letter, Bishop Modrego warned Catholics against 
proselytizing activities being carried on by Protestant sects in defiance of 
the laws that regulate activities of non-Catholic religious organizations in 
Spain. The Bishop said that those groups most active in the proselytizing 
campaign were the Seventh Day Adventists and the Jehovah's Witnesses. 


Spain's olive oil production in 1953 is estimated at 330,000 tons, or 
10% more than the oil press from the 1952 crop. The olive harvest, however, 
was staller than usual beceuse of last summer's drought. A season of high 
olive oil production normally follows one of low production, but the oil 
volume from the 1953 crop is less than half the 1951 output. Nevertheless, 
the oil from the 1953 crop, together with a carry-over from last season, is 
expected to be sufficient for domestic consumption, with 59,000 tons left 
over for export and carry-over. ice production is up, with an exportable 
supply of 100,000 tons, an increase of 28,000 tons over last year. The 


government expects to export 75,000 tons to Japan. 


Consumption of cotton textile products in Spain dropped 25% in recent 
months. Spanish mills were operating at far below capacity because of 
declining sales, accumulations of goods, and the electric power res*trictions 
which have been in effect since January 29. Curtailment of exports of cotton 
goods has also reduced the incentive for many manufacturers to produce for 
the export market. Spanish fishermen and fish canners met for a week of 
discussion of mutual problems. The fish are disappearing from many of the 
fishing grounds off the Spanish coasts. The crisis is such that fish can- 
neries have been forced to limit production to 20% of the normal output of 


recent years. 


Passage reductions of 40% were offered by the Spanish Central Council of 
Immigration to Spaniards residing in American republics who wish to visit 
Spain in 1954. Those Spaniards taking advantage of the offer will be given 
an identity card which will entitle them to other special facilities and 


discounts during their travels in Spain. 


PORTUGAL 


Early in April India submitted an angry protest over the arrest of 
Detratua Atmarama Deshpande in Goa by Portuguese police. This is the second 
such complaint; in March, India protested the arrest of Dr. Gaitanddé (H.A.R., 
VII: 3). As in the case of Gaitandé, Deshpande is a citizen of Goa and 
therefore subject to Portuguese law. In answer to the Indian protest, 
Portuguese authorities said that. Deshpande was arrested and subsequently 


sentenced to 28 years' imprisonment for homicide, robbery, the destruction of 
gocuments, the use of prohibited arms, insults to authority, and the forming 
of an association of criminals. The Portuguese added that Deshpande was 

taken to Lisbon for proper medical care, and is now under observation in the 
Miguel Bombarda Hospital, as his case is thought to be a mental one. 


Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, President of the Council of Ministers, 
and de facto ruler of Portugal, delivered a radio broadcast to the world on 
april 12, entitled "Goa and the Indian Union." In his speech, Salazar 
carefully outlined Portugal's future stand on Goa. He reasserted that 
Portugal would retain Goa at any cost although it was, in fact, a financial 
liability. He stressed that Goa wasas much a pert of Portugal as Lisbon, and 
liability or not, Goa would not be ceded to the Indian Union or to any other 
state. Salazar also said that although the Indian Union was a large country 
- with a huge population, and Portugal was small, Portugal would not be 
intimidated by a new nation "which seems determined to assert its youth as a 
free state by putting forth claims to power." Salazar also cited the Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty of 1661, in which England guaranteed to "defend and protect 
all conquests and colonies belonging to the crown against all enemies, future 
as well as present.” In case of any armed conflict between Portugal and the 
Indian Union, England would find itself in a rather embarrassing position as 
it is a sworn ally of Portugal, and since the Indian Union is a member of the 


British Commonwealth. 


Prime Minister Nehru answered Salazar's speech in one of his own in New 
Delhi on April 17. Ignoring the points of the Salazar speech, he werned 
Portugal that the Indian Union would not allow Portugal to establish military 
bases in Goa, Damao, or Diu. He also repeatedly insisted that Portugal get 
out of India. A prominent Indian Socialist leader, N. G. Goray, has 
announced that he will lead a Gandhian non-violence campaign in Goa to drive 
the Portuguese out of India. Incidentally, Visao reports that Nehru intends 
to elimfnate the Portuguese and French colonies along the Indian coast within 
two years. Visao also mentions that the "real reason" for Nehru's anxiety 
over these colonies is that India is reportedly losing $120 million a year 


because of smuggling that passes through the foreign colonies. 


While the Luso-Indian situation grew more tense, metropolitan Portugal 
was rather quiet during the month. The government created a Council of 
Nuclear Energy early in April. Ex-Minister of Public Works, Frederico 
Ulrich, was named head of the Council. Ulrich said that Portugal has created 
this body to investigate the use of nuclear energy in defense, medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. The council has initiated explorations in Angola 
for uranium, which metropolitan Portugal already produces. Arantes e 
Oliveira was appointed to succeed Ulrich as Minister of Public Works. 


After competing in an international volleyball tournament in Lisbon, two 
members of the Yugoslav team fled as the rest of the team boarded a British 
ship which was to take them back to Belgrade. The two players, Gavra Budisin 
= Julko Jost, joined a growing group of Yugoslav athletes-in-exile in 

sbon. 


Portugal's tariff preference in light and semi-light leaf tobacco from 
the Portuguese overseas areas has been increased to 15% of the basic duty 
charged on non-Portuguese tobacco. The previous charge was 10%. The basic 
duty is 43.64 paper escudos per kilogram. The Portuguese escudo is 


equivalent to 35¢. 


President Craveiro Lopes made a recent trip through the Cape Verde 
Islands, Sao Tome, and Angola. In luanda, the Angolan capital, he congratu- 
jated the people of the colony on their progress in industry and agriculture 
and urged them to continue the good work. 


Julio Gomes Ferreira, Brazilian Consul General to Portugal, arrived in 
Loureng¢o Marques, Mozambique in the middle of the month. During his stay he 
presented a medallion to Governor General Gabriel Texeira. It was awarded by 
the Academy of Letters of Belo-Horizonte, to honor Texeira as the most 
enlightened colonial official in the world. Texeira has been in the African 
post for the last seven years; before that he held the difficult post at 
Macau during the Japanese occupation of World War II. 


MEXICO 


The Mexican peso was unexpectedly devalued, effective April 18, from 
8.65 for $1 to 12.50, ie., by 31%. The purpose of the devaluation, according 
to Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Carrillo Flores, was to increase exports, 
to attract foreign investments, to cut imports and discourage the flow of 
Mexican capital abroad, and to attract tourists by giving their dollars 
greater buying power in Mexico. The International Monetary Fund has approved 
the action and established standby credit of $50 million for purchases of 
Mexican pesos within the next six months. The Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, Mexico's largest labor organization, and the Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional, the government political party, have also declared their 
support for the move. Treasury Secretary Carrillo Flores said the vital 
factor in the decision to devaluate was the possibility of sharp runs on the 
peso in the future. He said that the Bank of Mexico's reserves had dropped 
by an estimated $50 million to $201 million in the past three months, 
although the normal trend is to rise early in the year; moreover, the 
country's rising trade deficit had caused rumors of currency controls. 
(Mexico's balance of trade showed a total deficit of 7,784 million pesos in 
the period 1944-53.) Mexico's dollar reserves are more than enough to cover 
currency in circulation, however, and it has a credit of $75 million with the 
United States Treasury and of $27.5 million with the International Monetary 


Fund. 


In a speech at a banker's convention in Acapulco on April 25, Minister 
Carrillo Flores said that Mexico's chances of getting foreign loans for 
future economic development have not been hurt by the devaluation. He did 
not explain in detail what measures would be taken to prevent the inflation- 
ary tendency of the devaluation, nor why the heavy government spending 
program (H.A.R., VII: 3) is continuing despite the change, but he said he 
was aware of the danger and would do all he could to defend the economy 
against it. The Secretary also said the minting of silver coins for minor 
transactions will continue as usual. 


Meanwhile, one certainty amid the confusion caused by the devaluation 
was the fact that prices rose on both domestic and imported goods. Mexican 
businessmen reported a virtual halt in buying, other than for absolute 
necessities. Appeals to patriotism and for confidence in the government 
failed to stop widespread panic and complaint. Agencies connected directly 
or indirectly with the production of agricultural and manufactured articles 
were instructed to combat speculation. In an effort to hold down soaring 
prices, CRTMSA » ® government agency which subsideizes imports and exports of 
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essential foods, toured the worker districts of Mexico City selling packages 
sf corn, beans, sugar and flour at controlled prices. Mexican labor unions 
clamored for wage increases to meet the rising cost of living, but the 
confederation of Mexican Workers promised the government to withhold the wage 
increase demand until the effects of the devaluation on living costs became 
lear. Southern California cotton growers were concerned since a pound of 
vexicen cotton can now be sold at about 1¢ below prevailing United States 
Domestic and foreign airlines operating in Mexico suffered dollar- 
reso confusion. The Department of Communications granted international 
sompanies permission to charge dollar fares for 60 days. Mexican companies, 
however, were refused permission to increase fares, and they intend to cancel 
unremunerative flights and reduce intermediate stops. Elmer Llanes, head of 
the Pharmaceutical Chamber of Commerce, said foreign drug companies have 
halted shipments to Mexico until the effect of the new exchange rate is 
yorked out. Anti-American rumors circulated throughout the country. It was 
suggested that Mexico's refusal to agree to the anti-Communist resolution at 
the inter-American conference in Caracas and jealousy at the success of the 
recent German Trade Fair in Mexico City caused the United States to force a 
cheapening of the peso. Mexican tourism, at least, will benefit from the 
devaluation. Last year 385,843 tourists visited Mexico, compared with 
411,631 tourists in 1952. The dollar tourist will now find that his money 


goes further than before the change. 


prices. 


Data supplied by the National Bank of Foreign Trade states that Mexico's 
imports in January 1954 were valued at 564.5 million pesos compared with 
461.4 million pesos in January 1953. The chief imports were machinery, 
automobiles, corn and wheat. Mexico's exports amounted to 448.8 million 
pesos, a figure slightly higher than that for January 1953. Its main exports 
were coffee, cotton, and minerals. It is doubtful, in spite of the changed 
peso rate, that Mexican exports can be greatly increased at present. Coffee 
and cotton, two of Mexico's major exports, had a ready market abroad before 
the devaluation, and higher tariffs on zinc, proposed by the United States 
to protect its declining zine industry, would nullify the effect of the 
subsidy created by the devaluation on this important Mexican export. 


Mexico's Minister of Finance canceled the privilege of importing a long 
list of articles duty-free through the free zones along the United States 
border. According to the authorities, action was taken because Mexican-made 


goods are now available in those zones. 


The friendly attitude of the government of President Ruiz Cortines 
toward foreign investment in Mexico was revealed in the granting of loans 
this month to foreign-owned public utilities. The Mexican Telephone Company, 
whose shares are held by U.S. and Swedish interests, has been granted 100 
million pesos ($11.5 million) for expansion purposes. Sixty million pesos of 
this will come directly from the government. In addition, all taxes 
collected on telephone bills are to be lent to the company. The withdrawal 
of Axel Wenner-Gren, who reportedly controlled the company, with a profit 
rather than a developmental motive, facilitated the loan. An annual profit 
of 8% after taxes has been guaranteed to the Mexican Light and Power Company, 
owned by Belgian, U.S., and Canadian interests ,» and the government has also 
decided to grant aid to the U.S.-owned Cananea Company, a large copper 
Producer in northern Mexico. Mexico is negotiating with the Export-Import 
bank in Washington for the use of $23 million of remaining credit for 
rehabilitating the Mexican Pacific Railway. 
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The recent German trade exposition in Mexico City proved very successful. 
necord crowds turned out to view the $22 million worth of goods on display, 
yaa the fair ended with $12 million worth of immediate sales of German goods 
and reported contracts for $100 million more. On his tour inaugurating the 
fair, Ludwig Erhard, West Germany's Minister of Economics, encouraged future 
industrial relations between Germany and Mexico and discussed the building of 
 300-million-peso steel mill at Durango. Wilhelm Menne, vice-president of 
the Association of German Industrialists, stated that the West German Govern- 
nent is negotiating to buy 40 million pesos worth of Mexican silver during 


this year. 


The Ministry of the Interior and the National Chamber of Commerce 
announced on April 20 that the Mexican-United States Trade Fair will open in 
mid-October on an undetermined Mexico City site. The heavily-publicized fair 
had previously been postponed by the Mexican Government. Luis Alcazar ’ 
president of the Federation of University Students, claimed credit for the 
postponement. He issued a statement saying the exhibition, which was to have 
peen held in the University City, would be a hindrance to the normal function- 
ing of classes as well as an insult to Mexico. Fear on the part of American 
businessmen that the postponement indicated official antipathy toward the 
United States was relieved somewhat by Manuel Tello, Mexican Ambassador to 
the United States. In a letter to the New York Times, he stated that the 
Mexican Government "looks upon the demonstration of commercial interchange 
between our two countries with real sympathy, and wishes it the best of 


success.” 


Mexico is the continent's third largest producer of cement, after the 
United States and Canada. The National Chamber of the Cement Industry stated 
that Mexico's cement production has been steadily rising since 1932, and it is 
estimated that 1954 production will total between 2 and 2.5 million tons. 


Mexico's sulphur production has risen from 2,100 tons in 1948 to 94,000 
tons in 1953. The Texas International Sulphur Company is opening a processing 
plant near San Felipe, Baja California which will ship an initial 700 tons per 
month to San Diego, California. The plant is the only one on the North 
American continent now producing crude commercial sulphur from surface ore. 


Antonio Bermidez, head of Petrédleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), announced plans 
for increased investment in the development of natural gas production. Gas 
production is now the highest in PEMEX history and international gas prices 
make greater investment profitable for Mexico. 


Mexico is expecting record crops of wheat, cotton and sugar this year. A 


record wheat crop of 700,000 tons is anticipated. The 1954 sugar crop will 
reach 630,000 tons. Of this, 670,000 tons will be used for domestic consump- 
tion, 50,000 tons will be exported, and the remaining 110,000 tons will be 
held in reserve. The United States Department of Agriculture forecasts a 
record cotton crop of 1,375,000 bales as against 1,190,000 bales in 1953. 
Mexico has also experienced an increase in coffee exports from 264,021 to 
298,656 sacks (60 kilograms per sack) in the last three months. 


On April 3, the State Department announced that Walter Thurston » former 
Ambassador to Mexico, would serve as chairman of the United States section of 
the new United States-Mexico Joint Migratory Commission. The commission was 
created by the bilateral agreement of March 10, 1954 (H.A.R., VII: 3) and is 
Scheduled to operate until October 31, 1954. The principal responsibility of 
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the commission will be to observe the migrant 1 bor movement between Mexico 
and the United States in both its legal and illegal aspects. It will make 
recommendations to the two governments for possible improvements in the 
operation of the agreement and for methods of deterring illegal traffic. 
yill not be vested with administrative responsibilities or negotiating 


It 


powers 


The flood of illegal entrants across the U.S.-Mexican border has 
reached an all-time high during the first quarter of 1954. The United 
States Border Patrol reported that in the El Centro, California, area the 
93,913 wetbacks apprehended represent a 64% increase in numbers over the 
corresponding period for 1953. Illegal entrants are being shipped back to 


Mexico at the rate of 700 to 2,000 daily. 


President Eisenhower signed a bill on April 10 which appropriated 
$478,000 for the opening and operation of a new inspection station for the 
processing of Mexican laborers at Hidalgo, Texas (H.A.R., VII: 3). This 
sum is an addition to previous appropriations for operating old stations in 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 


Tension continued over the presence of U.S. shrimping boats within the 
nine-mile territorial waters zone claimed by Mexico (H.A.R., VII: 3). On 
April 10, a Mexican naval launch was able to capture one of four United 
States "pirate" boats discovered within the first naval zone. 


Solutions to water shortages in the North and in Mexico City are being 
sought by the Ministry of Hydraulic Resources. The eight-year drought in 
the State of Chihuahua has been disastrous to the agriculture and livestock 
industries. Effects of the drought are most notable in the increase in the 
number of migratory laborers seeking work in the United States and in the 
rising populations of the urban centers. Farmers whose source of water 
comes from the Falcén Dam were reassured that there was enough water despite 
the low level at the dam. Meanwhile, the Federal District reported that 
600,000 persons living in the suburbs and outlying districts northwest of 
Mexico City were without water and that present sewer facilities are 
inadequate. The Mexican Government appropriated 110 million pesos on 
April 11 to be used by the Ministry of Hydraulic Resources and the 
Department of Water and Sanitation in a public works program to increase 
the water supply and provide adequate drainage for the capital. 


The Town Hall series sponsored by United States and Mexican businessmen 
ended on April 23. The program (H.A.R., VII: 3), entitled "Mexico--Symbol 
of Progress," included addresses by Presidents Eisenhower and Ruiz Cortines 
and attempted to strengthen Mexican-United States friendship and to better 


understanding of mutual problems. 


victor Rail Haya de la Torre, leader of the outlawed Aprista party in 


Peru, arrived in Mexico on April 8 after five years of asylum in the 
Colombian Embassy in Lima. Since his arrival he has denounced totalitarian- 


ism and labeled Communism as a phenomenon of Europe, whose methods and 
solutions are different from American methods and solutions. 


Luis Cabrera and General Francisco José Mijica, two outstanding figures 
of the Mexican Revolution, died on April 12. Luis Cabrera, an intellectual 
of the revolution, was Minister of Finance from 1912 to 1914 under President 
Venustiano Carranza. General Mijica was a land reform advocate and 
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sollaborator of former President Lazaro Cardenas who was also once a candidate 
for president in his own right. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The adoption of the U.S.-proposed anti-Communist resolution at the 
Caracas conference last month (H.A.R., VII: 3) has by no means closed the 
question at hand, namely, the U.S. contention that the existence of acknowl- 
edged Communists at high official levels in the Guatemalan Government 
constitutes a threat to the hemisphere. Continued U.S. concern with the 
matter was evidenced late in April when American Ambassador to Guatemala, 

John E. Peurifoy, was recalled to Washington for consultations; undoubtedly 
the primary purpose of his trip was to exchange ideas about the U.S.'s next 
move on the anti-Communist stand. While Peurifoy's recommendations have been 
kept secret, there has been considerable speculation that other Central 
American countries, fearing Communist infiltration from Guatemala, might be 
prompted into taking some sort of multilateral action either under the Caracas 
resolution or outside it. El Salvador and Honduras, particularly, have been 
restive recently over alleged violation of their borders by Guatemalan 
Communists. There seems also to be a feeling that the recent abortive revolt 
in Nicaragua was connected with the Guatemalan Government's growing distrust 
of the dictatorial regime of Nicaragua's President Somoza and with the 
government's fear of multilateral action against it by some of its neighbors. 
Although any unilateral action by the U.S. against Guatemala appears remote at 
present, the popularity of a multilateral action by the U.S. and some Latin 
American countries could possibly spread. Guatemala's "friends" in Latin 
America are reputedly Mexico, Costa Rica, Bolivia, Chile, and Argentina. 


A further indication of the U.S.'s concern with the threat of Communist 
infiltration in Guatemala and in Latin America in general is evidenced in a 
report issued recently by the U.S. Information Agency. The report, based on a 
Survey conducted by U.S. intelligence agents for distribution to overseas U.S. 
information posts, repeats the conclusion reached by previous surveys 
(H.A.R., VII: 2) that in Guatemala, Communist party members--an estimated 
2,000--and Communist sympathizers control organized labor and have attained 
influential positions in the pro-government parties and in the government. 

The survey says the U.S. has evidence that the Soviet Union is pouring money 
into Latin America financing the “mounting tempo" of Communist activity in 
that area, and that Communist traffic in contraband arms and large-scale 
training of disciplined Communist units in Latin America is increasing at an 
alarming rate. The report adds that Latin Americans are being paid "large 
sums" by Communists for newspaper articles and radio broadcasts devoted to 
Coumunist themes, and that they are being provided with films and other 
propaganda. The survey also states that, although total membership in 
Communist parties in Latin America has dropped from 300,000 to 200,000, there 
has been an increase in Communist activity in so-called "national liberation 
movements." The report illustrates the increasing Communist activity with 
Statistics which indicate that in 1953, 1,000 Latin Americans visited the 
Soviet Union and other satellite countries to attend Communist front meetings 


&S compared to about 500 in 1952 and 100 in 1951. 


Meanwhile there have been continued attempts by Guatemalans, both in 
Guatemala and abroad, to combat the alleged Communist danger. The most 
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yociferous recent protest has come from the Roman Catholic Church. Archbishop 
yeariano Rossel Arellano of Guatemala published a pastoral letter on April 9 in 
yaieh he called the attention of all Catholics to the presence of Communism in 
guatemala and demanded that ' ‘the people...({must) rise as a single man against 
this enemy of God and country." The Archbishop's letter warned Catholics 

that the Communist influence was "growing daily," and told them that the 
movement was “shielding itself under the cloak of social benefits for the 
yorking class." The letter, because of its forthrightness and its insistence 
on church action, has aroused press reaction throughout Central America. In 
Guatemala, the government's reaction took the usual form: the pro-government 
Partido Nacional Revolucionario, issued a manifesto in which it accused the 
Catholic Church of fighting the Guatemalan Government under the guise of 
combating Communism. The P.N.R. manifesto added that the Church had in the 
past condoned such actions as the "invasion of Ethiopia and the landing of 
American troops in Korea," and was now condemning what the P.N.R. called the 


"yorld peace movement." 


There are also indications of a growing resistance to Communism in the 
political field. Anti-Communists, preparing for the December election of a new 
mayor and councilman for Guatemala City, have announced a reorganization 
throughout the country of the Partido de Unificacién Anticomunista. In the 
last municipal elections, held in 1951, anti-Communist groups obtained the 
election of the present mayor, who will conclude his term at the end of this 
year. In Mexico City, a group of exiled Guatemalan anti-Communists 3 among 
them the president of the Partido de Unificacién Anticomunista, José Luis 
Arenas Barrera, are busy promoting the first Pan-American Anti-Communist 


Congress, which will be held there during May. 


For several months the Guatemalan Government has been indicating that it 
wants to regain control over all port facilities in the country. In order to 
attain this end, the government has been exerting pressure on American firms 
which virtually own Guatemala's chief ports. The government is building its 
own port, Santo Tomas, on the Atlantic Coast in obvious competition with the 
United Fruit Company-owned port of Puerto Barrios. It is also exerting 
pressure on the International Railways of Central America, a United Fruit 
Company affiliate which links the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Guatemala by 
rail, by pushing completion of a highway from Guatemala City to Puerto 
Barrios. Only this month. the government succeeded in regaining control of 
the Pacific coast port of San José when it failed to renew the charter of the 
Agencia Maritima Nacional, a W. R. Grace Company affiliate which has been 
operating lighterage and transit storage facilities at San José for 60 years 


under government charter. 


On April 26, the Guatemalan Government rejected a $15,854,849 claim 
filed by the U.S. Government on behalf of the United Fruit Co. in connection 
with the expropriation, in March 1953, of approximately 234,000 acres of the 
company's lands (H.A.R., VI: 3). Guatemalan Foreign Minister Guillermo 
Toriello announced "flat and categorical" rejection of the claim, and reiter- 
ated the Guatemalan contention that the agrarian reform law under which the 
land had been seized applies to Guatemalans and foreigners on equal terms. 
The present claim has no reference to the expropriation in February 1954 of 
172,532 acres of the United Fruit Company's Atlantic coast holdings. 
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EL SALVADOR 


The Salvadorean Government continues to view with alarm the trend of 
events in neighboring Guatemala. El Salvador has long been concerned with the 
danger of Communist infiltration from Guatemala, and has recently been 
particularly restive over the violation it alleges that Guatemalan Communists 
nave made of its borders. Should the allegations be true, it is entirely 
possible that El Salvador may be prompted to lead a movement, together with 
other Central American countries, to promote some sort of multilateral action 
against Guatemala. Speculation on the subject arose early in April when U.S. 
ambassador to El Salvador, Michael J. McDermott, left unexpectedly for 
Washington. Although the Ambassador's visit to Washington was said to be 
"largely personal,” his office in San Salvador conceded that he would confer 


with the State Department "on pressing matters." 


A Mexican delegation headed by the president of the Supreme Court, José 
Maria Ortiz Tirado, paid an official visit to El Salvador on April 15 to 
visit the hydro-electric plant being constructed at Chorrera del Guayabo 
(H.4.R., VI: @). Work on the project is nearing completion, and the inaugu- 
ration is expected to take place in the near future. 


El Salvador, the fourth largest coffee producer in Latin America, has 
taken a loss in the sale of its 1953-54 crop. The export crop of 900,000 
bags, considerably smaller than the 1,217,500 bags exported last year, was 
sola last January at 77¢ a pound under the assumption that prices would not 
go higher. Now El Salvador has had to purchase 25,000 bags at 90¢ a pound, 
in order to meet local needs. The resultant 13¢ per pound loss amounted to 


nearly $500,000. 


HONDURAS 


Early in the month President Juan Manuel Galvez was faced with a serious 
Cabinet crisis as a result of the resignation of Julio Lozano, who was 
holding four Cabinet positions, besides that of Vice-President of the 
Republic. Since 1949, Lozano had been Minister of the Interior, of Justice, 
of Public Welfare and Health, and at one period also of Finance and Labor. 
Latest reports are that he will continue as Minister of Development and 
Labor, but he will be replaced as Minister of the Interior by Antonio 


Inestrosa. 


The convention of the Honduras Liberal Party has proclaimed the 
candidacies of Dr. Ramén Villena Morales and Enrique Ortiz for President and 


Vice-President of the Republic, respectively. 


In the economic sphere, coffee prices are spiraling at an alarming rate, 
and the press has asked the government to remedy the situation. The New York 
and Honduras Mining Company will cease operating what has been its most 
profitable mine, the Rosario silver and gold mine, due to exhaustion of known 
marketable ore. This means the company will be deprived of its main source 
of income, upon which it has relied since 1880. An estimated $600,000 will 


be spent on a thorough exploration of El Mochito mine, 
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NICARAGUA 


Repercussions from an abortive attempt to assassinate President Anastasio 
gomoze and his sons are still being felt in Nicaragua, which was declared to 
pe in a state of modified martial law after the April 3 plot was discovered. 
The assassination was planned to have been carried out Saturday evening after 
, reception at the suburban residence of U.S. Ambassador Thomas Whelan. 
Several groups of men had assembled on both sides of the highway between 
yhelan's residence and downtown Managua. These groups were spotted by a 
citizen who notified Somoza; a patrol was sent to the area, but the citizen 
and the groups had disappeared when it arrived. The next day, authorities 
yere advised of suspicious activities at Quinta Angélica, a small farm outside 
Managua. Persons there were reported to be loading three trucks with 
ammunition and arms. The trucks were intercepted speeding down the highway to 
the east by two highway guards who were killed by rifles from the trucks. The 
National Guard followed the trucks into the jungle and two encounters there 
resulted in the capture of most of the conspirators. It now appears that the 
conspiracy was organized in Costa Rica by a group whose members are 
Nicaraguans in exile in Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica. According to 
Somoza, the leader of the plot was Pablo Leal, who was killed by the National 
Guard in an encounter near the Costa Rican border. Also involved was General 
Emiliano Chamorro, head of the Conservative Party. Civilian accomplices 
affirmed that Chamorro was known to them as Chief of the Internal Front. 
guilt was definitely established by the declarations of his nephew, who 
coordinated most of the details of the plot from Costa Rica, and who was 
captured by the National Guard. Chamorro is reportedly in hiding now, but 
Somoza has declared that because of his senatorial immunity, he may leave the 


country when he wishes. 


The Secretary of the Spanish Embassy in Managua, Pio de los Caceres y de 
Llana, was expelled, according to Somoza, on the charge of contributing to 
the organization of the conspiracy by allowing his car to be used for the 
transport of arms and munitions for the rebels. Caceres is now in Panama. 
Another ramification of the coup was revealed with the confession, before his 
death, of Costa Rican aviator Edgardo Gutiérrez, that he had been hired to 
bomb the presidential palace. Gutiérrez was killed in an encounter with the 
National Guard. The Nicaraguan rebels were aided by still another group-- 
members of the reactivated Caribbean Legion, who crossed the border from Costa 


Rica for that purpose. 


His 


The Inter-American Press Association requested Nicaragua to respect the 
rights of Hernan Robledo » director of the opposition newspaper La Flecha, and 
of Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, director of La Prensa. President Somoza has 
accused them of using their campaign for freedom of the press as a screen to 
prepare a conspiracy. Robledo has taken refuge in the Costa Rican Embassy in 
Managua, where he made some statements--as yet und‘sclosed in Nicaragua--in 
an interview, later published by the Costa Rican paper, Diario de Costa Rica, 
which caused the Foreign Minister of Nicaragua to send a note to the 
Ambassador of Costa Rica. He protested that the authorization of Robledo to 
make such statements constitutes a manifest violation of the accepted rules 
of diplomatic asylum. President Somoza has said that diplomatic asylum will 
not protect the conspirators from legal prosectuion, as the plot falls under 
criminal law jurisdiction, and therefore thé plotters are not considered 
political refugees. There is already a civil suit against La Prensa of 
Managua for publishing a story uncomplimentary to the labor policies of a 
factory owned by one of the president's sons. 
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Costa Rican Foreign Minister Mario Esquivel demanded an explanation from 
Nicaregua about the movement of troops to the Costa Rican border, and conern- 
ing the "siege of the Costa Rican Embassy in Managua. Foreign Minister 
Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua replied that the presence of National Guardsmen on 
on the border was to insure its being effectively closed, so that any future 
conspiratorial infiltration would be prevented. The embassy had been 
surrounded, Sacasa explained, as a means of protection. Some of the arms 

ysed by the conspirators were found to be stamped with the seal of the Costa 
Rican Government. The Foreign Minister protested the appeal of Costa Rica to 
the Council of the Organization of American States, declaring that it 

violated the customary procedure in international affairs of first attempting 
a settlement between the two countries through direct negotiations. Sevilla 
Sacasa said he hoped that Costa Rica would adopt effective means of 
patrolling the border so that aliens will not be able to cross it again. In 
any case, Sevilla Sacasa indicated that Nicaragua is determined to defend its 


position, if necessary, before the 0.A.S. 


The U.S. and Nicaragua signed a military pact on April 23. This pact is 
the ninth in a series of almost identical agreements with other Latin 
American countries. The U.S. will supply arms in return for raw materials. 
It has been stressed that this pact has nothing to do with the Nicaragua- 
Costa Rica dispute, in spite of Costa Rican accusations to that effect. 


Public proclamations of the candidacy of Somoza for the 1957-63 
presidential term have already occurred in Bluefields and in Managua. 
President Somoza seems to have assured his continuation in office, as one of 
his sons is Chief of the National Guard, and his son-in-law is Foreign 
Minister. The Conservative Party is keeping a discreet silence about the 
implication of its leader Chamorro in the recent plot, but it has been 
reported that the directorate of the Party planned to hold an emergency 
session to discuss a subversive rift in Conservative ranks. 


Nicaraguan gold miners of El Limén and La India mines are reported to be 
struggling to reorganize labor unions in order to better "shameful" working 
conditions. The mines are under Canadian and U.S. management. 


COSTA RICA 


A major dispute has developed between Costa Rica and Nicaragua as a 
result of the latter's charge early this month that Costa Rica, "a den of 
Communists,” had sponsored an attempted revolt against the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. The dispute apparently arose when Costa Rica brought the Nicaraguan 
accusation to the attention of the Organization of American States instead of 
attempting to solve the problem with Nicaragua through direct diplomatic 
channels, as Nicaragua wished. Nicaragua considers the Costa Rican move "a 
dangerous precedent." Costa Rica, on the other hand, has sought to justify 
it in view of its belief that the accusation is just another indication of 
the Somoza government's design to attack Costa Rican President Figueres' 
liberal regime. The Costa Rican Government looks with suspicion at the 
proposed mutual aid agreement between the U.S. and Nicaragua, and is alarmed 
at reports that Somoza is massing troops at the Costa Rican border. Costa 
Rican Foreign Minister Mario Esquivel warned recently that any increase in 
Nicaragua's armaments "would be likely to make its neighbors also consider 
the advisability of increasing theirs." A sudden visit by Assistant Foreign 
Minister Fernando Fournier to El Salvador and Honduras in mid-April has been 
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yiewed by some observers as an attempt by Costa Rica to get the support of 

those countries on the issue. Meanwhile President Figueres has had a meeting 
vith President Remon of Panama at the Panamanian border, reportedly to seek to 
ease the tension which followed the Nicaraguan plot accusation (See NICARAGUA), 
and clearly also in an effort to show that his country was not impliceted. As 
to the solution of the difficulties between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, it now 
appears that Nicaragua is willing to go along with Costa Rica and have the 
dispute adjudicated by the 0.A.S. In Washington all indications are that the 


0.A.S. will take up the matter as soon as possible. 


Last January, when the United Fruit Company turned down President 
Figueres' proposal for the purchase of the company's banana interests in Costa 
Rica (H.A.R., VII: 1), it nevertheless made clear that it was willing to 
undertake Giscussions with the government concerning a revision of the 
present contract. This month Figueres has taken the company up on its offer; 
ina letter to Walter Hamer, president of the United Fruit Company in Costa 
Rica, Figueres outlined a proposal whereby three representatives of the 
government and three of the company would get together as soon as possible to 
begin negotiations. The United Fruit Company has expressed its willingness, 
and the talks are expected to begin in the near future. U.S. Ambassador to 
Costa Rica, Robert C. Hill, will attend the discussions as an observer. 


PANAMA 


Considerable excitement was stimulated recently in the Panama Canal Zone 
by the threat of an avalanche at Contractor's Hill, which would block the 
Panama Canal and halt shipping indefinitely. . Maintenance crews were working 
to relietethe pressure on the widening rift in the summit of the hill by 
cutting off the top. An earthquake the morning of the 27th and the start of 
the heavy rainy season added to the danger. Major General John S. Seybold, 
Governor of the Canal Zone, flew to Washington to confer with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers about remedial measures, and also to take part in the 
quarterly meeting of the Canal Company directors. Latest reports from 
private sources indicate that there is no immediate danger of a slide; so, 
for the present, local shipping interests can breathe easier. 


Rising unemployment in the Canal Zone is aggravating Panamanian resent- 
ment toward the U.S. This problem is due to the curtailment of zone 
activities, and since most of the labor is Panamanian, the Republic will bear 
the brunt of the cut. The negotiations in Washington over the revision of 
the Canal Treaty were progressing quite satisfactorily, with 20 questions 
already settled, and only a point on discrimination in the Canal Zone 
remaining to be decided. The Panamanian negotiators were to take a two-week 
recess to return to Panama to discuss the final phase of the negotiations with 


Remén and his advisors. 


There is now a movement in progress to repatriate non-U.S. workers in the 
Canal Zone to Panamanian territory. Parallel to this development, is the 
restriction of housing construction in the Zone, and the adoption in the Zone 
of the Panamanian school curriculum, with classes taught in Spanish instead of 
English, to make the repatriation a little easier. This movement is the 
culmination of long years of discord over discrimination and segregation in 
the Zone. The change has serious sociological and economic implications. 

There is an acute housing shortage in Panama, and the workers themselves will 


Probably resist the move. 


« if 


Traffic through the Canal is now at its highest point in history, but is 
not expected to stay at this level for long. Since the cease-fire in Korea 
and the slackening of the rearmament effort, fewer warships and freighters 
carrying defense materials to the U.S. have been passing through the Canal. 


Panamanians generally were quite disturbed by the testimony of Sir 
George Capwell, manager of the Panamanian Power and Light Company, in Senator 
Capehart's report on the Latin American economy. Capwell complained that the 
Panamanian Government was imposing excessive taxes and collecting them in a 
discriminatory fashion. Later in the month, President Remon received a 
letter from Myron Sorrite, President of the Power and Light Company, saying 
that Capwell was seriously ill, and he saw fit to rectify the statements by 
his manager affirming that Capwell had no intention of criticizing the 


Panamanian Government nor any of its officials. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


With the November elections six months away, General Batista remains the 
salient figure in Cuban politics. The Cuban people have thus far shown 
little enthusiasm for any possible opposition candidate. During April, Ramon 
Grau San Martin lost support when Primitivo Rodriguez, Hugo Alvarez, Edgardo 
Butari, and Antonio Fernandez Macho withdrew their followers from Graus' 
branch of the Auténtico Party. Although U.S. News and World Report alleged 
that the U.S. Government's sixth postponement of the trial of the arms case 
(H.A.R., VI: 12) against Carlos Prifo Socarras indicated a lack of evidence, 
there was no clamor for Prfo's return. While José Pardo Llada, former member 
of the Cuban House of Representatives and radio commentator, has returned 
from his self-imposed exile in Mexico (H.A.R., VII: 2), and Carlos Marquez 
Sterling (H.A.R., VII: 3) now seems willing to have his branch of the 
Ortodoxos participate in the elections, it does not appear that any of these 


leaders could seriously challenge President Batista. 


Batista's current dominance, however, does not mean that evidences of 
opposition are lacking. On the contrary, the radio and press carried stories 
on the following characteristic happenings in April: four more Cubans were 
granted asylum in the Panamanian Embassy in Havana; a 24-hour Havana 
University strike was called to protest the jailing of nine students who 
flouted their opposition to Batista in a carnival parade; the emergency court 
was to try Professor Rafael Garcia Baércena and others for an attempt on the 
life of Batista; and Lorenzo Cardobalde was being tried for arms smuggling. 


Cuba has expressed concern regarding the bacteriological warfare tests 
which will be carried out in the Bahamas in the near future by England. In 
spite of British assurances that no possible harm could come to neighboring 
areas, no matter what the meteorological conditions, several Cuban unions 


have called short protest strikes. 


Cuba announced that it had ratified the U.N. convention on political 
rights for women; this convention guarantees women the right to vote and hold 
public office on an equal basis with men. Five other nations had previously 
ratified, including the Dominican Republic. Several other countries, among 
them the United States, were not expected to adhere to the convention. In the 
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case of the U.S., Secretary of State Dulles said in 1953 that the U.S. view 
yas trat social progress could not be brought about by "treaty coercion." 


As the U.S. and Cuba were announcing that an agreement had been worked 
out for the control of radio and communications in time of war, one Havana T.V. 
stetion, Televisidén del Caribe, Channel 11, was being forced to liquidate for 
lack of business. One of five channels operating in Cuba, it was the first to 4 
suecumd because Of losses, and Cuban T.V. as a whole was estimated to be . 
losing about $100,000 per month. Emerson Radio Export Corporation, however, : 
claims that sales for its T.V. sets are very good in both Cuba and Puerto 4 


Rico. 


In the Us. N. Economic and Social Council, the Cuban delegate so success- 
fully refuted Czechoslovakian remarks, that he was the subject of a laudatory 
editorial in the New York Daily News. In the course of a debate on a report 
concerning worldwide exploitation of labor, Jiri Nosek of Czechoslovakia was 
taken to task by Cuban delegate Emilio Ninez Portuondo for charging that 
thousands of Cuban workers were in concentration camps, that one million 
Cubans were regularly unemployed as soon as the sugar harvest was completed, 
and that censorship hid news of all this from the world. Aroused that such 
statements should come from a delegate of a country behind the Iron Curtain, 
Nunez Portuondo not only denied these essertions, but he also offered to 
prove his case by paying the expenses of the entire 18-man group while they 
made an Onethe-spot investigation in Cuba. No similar invitation to examine 


labor conditions in Czechoslovakia was forthcoming. 


Batista's relations with labor have been relatively free of strife; 3 
however, they have been unmistakably paternalistic. Further evidence of 7 
this came recently when labor leaders protested proposed legislation which : 
would restore to employers the right to dismiss workers. Batista then 
immediately ordered Minister of Labor Carlos Saladrigas to suspend discussion 
with the Confederation of Cuban Workers (C.T.C.), the central labor organiza- 
tion. While labor leaders were supposedly reconciled to the changes which 
were to be made, and the protest was routine, Batista nevertheless made it 
clear that he would not hesitate to destroy the effectiveness of collective 
bargaining whenever it interfered with his program. A New York Times 
editorial a few days later contrasted this arbitrary labor policy with the q 
recent collective bargaining action at the Toledo Kaiser-Willys plant whereby : 
labor agreed to take a cut in wages to bolster the competitive position of 4 


the company. 


Admittedly the Toledo situation was an isolated case, and conditions 
were not the same in Havana, but they were alike in that, in both cities, a 
cooperative concession was necessary from labor for the economic welfare of 
the erea. In Cuba, it had been recognized for many months that foreign 
capital has deliberately located elsewhere because of the stringent labor laws, 
particularly the law which made it almost impossible to discharge employees. 
Eugenio Castillo, director of the Cuban Agricultural and Development Bank, 
estimates that capital that has considered Cuba and turned away because of the 
labor laws, amounts to billions of dollars. Undoubtedly the new legislation 
will go through, and it will provide for dismissal for both economy and lack 
of efficiency, but it will include severance pay of one month for each year of 
service up to 10 years. Employees with more than 10 years’ service will be 


dismissable only for certain specified reasons. 


3 

4 

4 
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Business in general seems to have improved in relation to the same period 
of 1953. While the seasonal sugar harvest is always responsible for increased 
sales in the spring, at this time in 1953, the Cuban economy was trying to 
overcome the shock of the voluntary cutback of sugar production from about 

7 million tons in 1952 to about 5 million in 1953. Production in 1954 under 
the International Sugar Agreement will be about 4.75 million tons. In 
addition, about 600,000 tons will be available from normal carry-over and from 
reserve stocks previously withheld from the market to support prices. An 
attempt is being made to interest mills in converting amounts of cane 
equivalent to the carry-over and reserve into syrup to be sold for stock feeds 


Sugar prices in 1953 averaged about 11g per pound and it is hoped that 
1954 prices can be held somewhere near that level, ey some recent sales 
to European countries have been made at from 3.35 to 3.37¢ per pound. The 
International Sugar Council has set a minimum price of 3.25¢ per pound 
(H.A.R., VI: 8) for countries under the International Sugar Agreement. Sugar 
producing countries were pleased when the U.S. Senate finally approved the 
International Sugar Agreement in April. Approval had been expected, but, 
since the agreement is in the nature of a treaty, it could not be considered 


to be in effect until formally ratified. 


A new shrimp bank was discovered in the Caribbean in the waters south of 
Batabané which in turn is almost due south of Havana. Aided by the yacht and 
plane of Cuban industrialist Thorwald Sanchez, Dr. Isabel Pérez Farfante made 
the discovery by using the scientific method of examining all fauna in 
previously discovered beds and looking for areas in which similar conditions 
prevailed. The new bank is said to contain giant shrimp 12-18 inches in 
length as well as quantities of Caribbean lobsters. The catch for 1954 is 
expected to amount to about $750,000. Along with Mexico and Ecuador, Cuba is 
adding patrol units to its fleet to protect its coastal waters from so-called 


"pirate" fishermen. 


HAITI 


On April 16, President Magloire, in compliance with a petition presented 
to him by the Haitian Congress, conceded a general amnesty to all those 
involved in the conspiracy against his regime last January (H.A.R., VII: 1). 
Among those freed was Daniel Fignote, leader of the attempted conspiracy and 


head of the Popular Labor Party. 


The J. B. Damier Trade School, Haiti's first student workshop founded for 
training mechanics and electricians, was inaugurated last month. The United 
Nations International Labor Organization installed $25,000 worth of equipment, 
and spent an equal sum to provide three French-speaking experts for the 
training program. This same organization plans to provide an additional 
$50,000 for the expansion of classes to include such trades as masonry, 


plumbing and locksmithing. 


The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (F.A.0.) has 
reported that a species of carp imported from Israel is helping to relieve the 
meat shortage in Haiti. Because Haitian farmers are unable to raise enough 
livestock to fill the country's needs » Many rivers and ponds in the republic 
have been stocked with these fish. 
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Haiti's 150th anniversary of independence and the annual carnival season 
have attracted an increasing number of tourists to the republic. During 
January and February approximately 13,000 tourists visited the country as 
compared to 7,500 for the same period last year. In addition to the tourists, 
29,000 members of the U.S. Navy and Marines and crews of passenger ships also 


yisited the country during these two months. 


A new freight line, Coinmar Line, has started operating a regular service 
petween Port-au-Prince and Miami, Florida. The line is operated by Clarence 
3, Moody, president of Compania de Industrias Marftimas, S.A., which is 
presently engaged in a major Haitian road-building program. 


Ernest Chauvet, for the past seven years a member of the Haitian 
Permanent Delegation to the United Nations with the rank of Minister, has been 
promoted to the rank of Ambassador to the United Nations. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On April 5, the Dominican exiles in Cuba issued a manifesto condemning’ 
the intervention of the "bloodthirsty" Trujillo in the internal affairs of 
Guatemala. According to the manifesto, the purpose of the Trujillo regime is 
to destroy all democratic life in Guatemala, and it urges all the democratic 
organizations in the Americas "to express their solidarity with the intrepid 
fight of the people of Guatemala and of their eminent government for 


independence and national sovereignty." 


A law promulgated on April 6 by President Trujillo decrees that 
professional people in the federal district of Santo Domingo and in each 
province are obliged to form an association, to be called Colegio de 
Profesionales, with headquarters in the capital of each political jurisdiction 
where there are 10 or more professional men. A 30-day period has been granted 
for the formation of the respective "colleges," which will appoint delegates 
to a national confederation with headquarters in Ciudad Trujillo. These 
colleges will be autonomous official organizations, and will have a legal 
character as soon as the constitution of the national confederation has been 


recognized by the chief executive. 


In fulfillment of a contract signed last February 23 between the 
Dominican Republic and a Washington promotional organization known as the 
International Service, Inc., representatives of the organization and a group 
of eight newsmen arrived in Ciudad Trujillo on April 7 to begin a campaign to 


promote tourism in the republic. 


By a recent law effective January 1, 1955, all pharmaceutical products 
subject to registration in the republic must be registered every five years. 
All products subject to registration are prohibited clearance from the customs 
house until a notation of registration has been made by the Public Health 
Minister. In addition, trademark registration is denied any product subject 
to sanitary registration without prior approval of the Minister of Public 


Health, 
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PUERTO RICO 


The newspaper El arcial published a report that Puerto Rican negro and 
milatto workers who had emigrated to Florida have been subjected to 
jiscrimination. When Independentista Senator Gilberto Concepcion de Gracia 
asked the Labor Committee of the Puerto Rican Senate to investigate this 
situation, he found that an investigation was already under way. Secretary of 
tabor Fernando Sierra Berdecia informed the committee that his department does 
not endorse the emigration of Puerto Ricans to the southern part of the United 
States, where racial discrimination exists. At the same time, the Labor 
Secretary charged that the airplane companies were exercising an influence on 
emigration that did not always have the best interests of the emigrants in 
view. Later in a speech in New York, Secretary Sierra Berdecia encouraged 
Pyerto Ricans living in that city to make a more serious effort to integrate 
themselves with the civic and social life of the city. 


Various labor organizations in New York City have announced plans to form 
a new Labor Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican affairs. The goal of this 
committee will be to bring the 125,000 Puerto Rican workers in New York into 
existing unions and to organize them where no union exists. This movement has 
the endorsement of both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0O. 


César Andrew Iglesias, former head of the Puerto Rican Communist party, 
was released on an $18,000 bond. He had been arrested in the wake of the 
attack made by Puerto Rican nationalists on the United States House of 
Representatives in Washington, D.C. (H.A.R., VII: 3). Meanwhile, the trial 
of the four Puerto Rican terrorists charged with this attack was postponed 
until June 2 at the request of Myron G. Ehlich, one of the Puerto Rican's 
court-appointed attorneys who said that more time was needed to prepare a 
defense. Representative Bentley of Michigan, now fully recovered, declared 
that he did not harbor any ill will toward Puerto Rico. 


Governor Dewey has ended the discrimination of the New York State banking 
law against the public debt of Puerto Rico and its municipalities by signing a 
bill permitting the state's savings banks to invest in Puerto Rican bonds, 
provided the bonds meet the other qualifications imposed by the law. This 
legislation was designed to rectify a technicality in the previous law when 
Puerto Rico was a United States territory before becoming a "Commonwealth." 


A temporary loan of $7 million through the Chase National Bank to the 
Puerto Rico Aqueduct and Sewer Authority was announced by Sergio Cuevas, 
executive director of that office. The loan is due March 1, 1956. Of the sum, 
$5.5 million was for construction, and $1.5 million was to refund notes due 
the Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico. 


Felix Mejias, Economic Stabilization Administrator, has ordered an 
increase in the retail price of ground coffee from 88¢ to $1.02 per pound. 
Despite the fact that the 1953-54 crop has been estimated at 31 million pounds 
and the local consumption at 25 million, importation of coffee is necessary as 
15 million pounds have already been shipped to the United States and Europe. 
The Economic Stabilization Administration has also announced a new emphasis on 
the promotion of rum with the appointment of Mel Most as director of public 
relations in the United States. Imports of Puerto Rican rum to the United 
Sovtos have trebled since 1947 and now account for two-thirds of all rum sold 
ere, 
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Pedro Albizu Campos, whose pardon was revoked, is reported to be improving 
in health. He is both physically and mentally ill. His daughter, Mrs. Rosa 
niMeill, and her husband, Luis M. O'Neill, were reported distributing handbills 
in Mexico City requesting Catholics to pray for the release of the Nationalist 
ieader. Mrs. O'Neill stated that a similar request has been made to the 
ratholics of New York City. She repeated the fantastic assertation that her 
eather is slowly dying in prison from the effects of "atomic radiation" 


directed at him by United States authorities. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce of the United States has launched a 
vigorous propaganda campaign to gain the support of the American people against 
the forthcoming Senate debate on the Simpson Bill. Senator Simpson of 
Pennsylvania, supported by the coal interests, has proposed setting up reduced 
quotas on foreign oil importations into the United States. The oil producers, 
headed by the Creole Petroleum Company ( Standard of N.J. subsidiary), and the 
Government of Venezuela hired the Econometric Institute, Inc. of New York to 
prepare the campaign to convince the people of the United States that 95% of 
Venezuela's $500 million in U.S purchases during 1953 could not have been 
possible without the export of Venezuelan oil to the United States. The 
Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce has also solicited cooperation from over 1,000 
firms which ship goods to Venezuela from 450 U.S cities in 43 states. 

Articles are being published in the United States press emphasizing that 
Venezuela's purchases of United States products have risen from $19 million in 
1935 to $511 million in 1953, and that the purchases include such items as 

$45 million of food stuff, $22 million of dairy products, $36 million of 


textiles, etc. 


To meet the demand for oil, the Venezuelan fields established an all- 
time high daily average output of 1,935,152 barrels during December 1953. 
However, the 1953 total oil output did not equal the record 1952 production. 
Production has continued at high levels in 1954, with daily averages of 
1,908,708 barrels in January and February. If such production continues, this 
year could establish a new output record, as 575 additional oil wells are to 


be drilled in Venezuela during 1954. 


Major General Sir Hubert E. Rance and Lady Rance of Trinidad have paid an 
official three-day visit to Venezuela. The colonial governor and his wife 
were received by the President of Venezuela and were entertained by several of 
the cabinet ministers at state functions. The news of this visit follows last 
month's report that Venezuelan political exiles were requested by the colonial 
government to leave Trinidad. The Venezuelan Government has been concerned 
about the smuggling of political ideas and exiles from Trinidad and Curagao 
to the mainland of Venezuela. The government is also seeking to curtail the 
carrying of contraband goods in the same area; for this purpose it has signed 
contracts with two French ship builders to furnish 12 high-speed sea-going 


patrol boats costing $3.5 million. 


The Inter-American Labor Bulletin recently published 16 names of 
prominent Venezuelan labor leaders who have been incarcerated from eight months 
to four years. Eight of the prisoners were former Venezuelan senators and 
congressmen who were associated with labor and union movements. 


The rehabilitated government-owned gold mines, formerly operated by a 
canadian firm, are beginning to show a sharp increase in production. For the 
first nine months of 1953, 512,588 grams were produced compared with 117,786 


grams in the same period of 1952. 


Diamond deposits located in the state of Bolivar, in the territories of 
jmazonas and Delta Amacuro are all government-owned and are being developed 
by the Venezuela Development Corporation. In the first nine months of 1953, 
jiamond production declined to 62,182 carats, the yield consisting of half 
industrial diamonds and half gems of low quality. The largest diamond 
production was in 1948 when 75,513 carats were produced; that year's diamond 
exports were valued at $1,234,000. Normally, 94% of all diamonds are 
exported to the United States, while 75% of gem diemonds sold in Venezuela 


are imported. 


The 6th annual convention of state and federal territorial governors was 
held in Caracas April 5-7. The agenda included economic, fiscal, social, and 
cultural problems common to the various states and territories. The 
utilization of electricity, in which field Venezuela has made less progress 
than many of the South American countries, was one of the principal topics of 
discussion. In keeping with the national policy of "sowing petroleum," 
additional rural and agricultural schools, hospitals, water and sanitation 
systems, playgrounds, and highway developments were planned. Considerable 
attention was given to development of tourism for foreigners and nationals; 
and, in connection with this, there were proposals to develop resorts in the 
Andes and along the coast. To provide adequate facilities for tourists from 
the United States and Canada, the government sees the necessity of at least 
four additional first-class hotels. A national census was planned, among 
other items, and before the convention adjourned more than 50 resolutions had 


been approved by the Ministers and Governors. 


During 1953, Venezuela experienced an acute shortage in cotton goods. 
The import license quota for cotton goods for the first six months of 1954, 
was raised to 2,615,000 kilograms compared with the entire 1953 allocation of 
only 4.5 million kilograms. The Venezuelan Development Corporation, a govern- 
ment agency, is offering for sale in Maracay a textile mill which it owns and 
operates. It is offering extended long-term credit if it can obtain 20% as a 
down payment. A $900,000 plant to manufacture corrugated paper containers is 
being organized in Maracay, the capacity output to be 1.5 million cardboard 
containers per annum. A glassware factory is being erected near Caracas; it 
is being financed by local capital with European associates furnishing the 
equipment. The Venezuelan Development Corporation has also announced plans 
to erect several new plants and industries for Venezuela to produce 
industrial chemicals, acids, yeast, and ethyl-alcohol. 


Compania La Electricidad, the Venezuelan utility company, has acquired 
the service of Kulijan Corporation, Philadelphia engineers, to build the 
newly planned $45 million electrical plant in Caracas known as Planta Tacoa. 
Plans call for two 40,000-kilowatt steampower generating units to be 
installed at present, with provisions for four 60,000-kilowatt units to be 


added at a later date. 


Three new banks have been established in Caracas during the last six 
months. The latest is El Banco de Comercio. The Worker's Bank of Venezuela 
has plans to spend 400 million bol{vares ($111 million) between 1954 and 
1958 for a 6,000-family low-rental housing project in the industrial zones of 
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caricuao and Los Teques near Caracas. Dollar exchange is plentiful; the 
central Bank of Venezuela purchased $49.9 million in February, exceeding the 
January purchase by $2 million. Sales of dollars were $48.8 million in 
rebruary compared with $62 million sold in January. 


The census bureau disclosed that Venezuela's population gain in 1953 was 
237,424 persons. (The total population of the country is over 5 million.) 
pirths were 250,685; deaths 53,818, and immigration 40,557. The Inter- 
American Economic Affairs Report for Spring, 1954 states that Venezuela's 
1953 per capita income was $567 compared with Argentina's $499, Cuba's $379, 
Chile's $298, and Mexico's $196. 


Venezuela's coffee toasters association complained to President Pérez 
Jiménez that if coffee bean prices continue to go up mich higher, the 
roasters will be forced to suspend production of roasted coffee, now selling 
for $1.10 a pound wholesale in Venezuela. 


Normally, 80% of all eggs imported in Venezuela come from the U.S.; 
however, the inferior quality of shipments in late 1953 have prejudiced 
consumers against the U.S. product. Consequently, Danish eggs are now 
appearing in Venezuela's markets. 


European automotive manufacturers are vigorously competing for sales 
and dollars in Venezuela's dollar free market. European countries are also 
competing for Venezuela's commodity and durable goods markets; and German 
exports to Venezuela during the first nine months of 1953 reached a new 


record of $26.5 million. 


The development of a steel industry in Venezuela is rapidly progressing. 
The Sindicato Venezolano de Hierro was recently formed with Eugenio Mendoza, 
a successful industrialist who developed the Venezuelan cement industry, at 
the head; in the steel enterprise, he is associated with many prominent 
businessmen of Venezuela. A consulting firm of United States engineers, with 
English and Norwegian associates, are preparing the preliminary surveys. The 
Krupp interests of Germany have offered to cooperate and participate 
financially in the Venezuelan steel development. With $74 million of steel- 
goods imported during 1953 from the U.S., and substantial imports from 
England, Canada, Germany, Belgium, and France, indications are that there is 
a potential market to support a steel industry in Venezuela. 


To expand and improve its service to ports in the United States, the 
government-owned and operated Venezuelan ship line, Compania Anénima 
Venezolana de Navigacién, has announced intentions of adding to its fleet 
four new 4,800 dead-weight-ton vessels now under construction in Holland. 
The first new ship, "La Mérida," is scheduled to enter service by August. 
The ship line officials anticipate that before the four new ships are placed 
into service, at least four additional ships will be needed to handle their 
business. Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (L.A.V.) was presented with a five- 
year safety award by the Inter-American Safety Council. The Venezuelan 
Government-owned airline has flown 378 million passenger miles between 1949 
and 1954 without a fatality to passengers or crew members. The airline 
announced that it has purchased two Lockheed Super-Constellations at a cost 
of 8 million bolivares to extend their service from Venezuela to European 


countries. 
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COLOMBIA 


There has been much political activity in preparation for the meeting of 
the National Constituent Assembly in May at which time a new President of 
Colombia will be chosen and constitutional reforms submitted. Lieutenant 
General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the incumbent and interim President, is 
heavily favored to win the presidency for a term of four years. At the 
moment, neither the Conservatives nor the Liberals, the major political 
parties, have been able to gain the coveted right to nominate Rojas Pinilla 
at the Constituent Assembly. The President continues to state that he does 
not belong to any political faction, but to the nation as a whole. Actually, 
the only organized support for Rojas Pinilla comes from the armed forces 
which aided his successful "coup" on June 13, 1953. In general, he is 
supported by what might be called a "third force,” a kind of national social- 
istic movement, headed by Antonio Garcfa, which may be the ultimate 
peneficiary of the struggle between the Liberals and the Conservatives. 


Popular elections are not being held this year because the government 
claims that the nation is not in a state of complete peace. This view would 
seem to contradict that of Minister of War Gustavo Berrfo Munoz, who 
stated on April 1 that, as far as the general situation of public order was 
concerned, there exists “total and complete peace." The commander of the 
Colombian armed forces, Brigadier General Alfredo Duarte Blum, declared in 
the Diario de Colombia, a Bogota newspaper, that although there are isolated 
cases Of violence, "the country is in complete tranquility." 


Although members of both parties will support the current President for 
another term, there is much partisanship in the contest for the vice-presi- 
dency, even though no official candidates have been announced so far. The 
Conservatives continue to be divided into three main factions: that of 
Gilberto Alzate Avendano, anti-military President of the Senate; former 
President Mariano Ospina Pérez, associated with an army group; and Dr. 
Laureano Gémez » the former President exiled in Spain, who again in April 
upbraided Rojas Pinilla as a usurper and criticized the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy for interference in politics. The Liberals, although in a period 
of reorganization at present, are united under the leadership of Dr. Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, Dr. Lleras Camargo, and former President Alfonzo Lépez. 


The Constituent Assembly will also study constitutional reforms 
suggested by the Committee for Constitutional Studies. Proposed changes 
include sections to limit non-Catholic religious manifestations and to main- 
tain education in the Catholic religion in all schools. The Liberal 
newspaper, El Tiempo of Bogota, criticized the suggested reforms as dangerous 
restrictions on freedom of thought, of conscience, and religion. At the same 
time, the Interior Ministry ordered seven Protestant primary schools on the 
islands of San Andrés and Providencia to close immediately. The ministry 
said the islands were exclusively Roman Catholic missionary territory. 


Brigadier General Alfredo Duarte Blum, commander of the Colombian armed 
forces, arrived in Washington, D.C., on April 13 for an inspection tour of 
United States military installations. On April 16, General Blum stated that 
Colombian troops would be sent to the Indo-Chinese war if the United Nations 
were to vote for united action against the Communist forces. 


Meanwhile, Colombian Ambassador to the United States, Eduardo Zuleta 
Angel, left for Switzerland in late April to head his nation's delegation to 


the Geneva Conference on Far Eastern problems. Colombia's Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Francisco Urrutia, accompanied him. As the only Latin 
american nation to contribute armed forces in Korea, Colombia had been 
extended an invitation to the conference. 


The resignation of Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo from the post of Secretary- 
General of the Organization of American states (0.A.S.) was accepted by the 
Council of the 0.A.S. on April 21. Lleras Camargo's retirement will take 
effect on August 1. The 0.A.S. must name a successor within 90 days after 
the resignation of the previous Secretary-General. 


For the first time in 10 years, the government on April 1 decreed a 
surtax on coffee exports. The Minister of Finance, Carlos Villaveces, stated 
that the action was taken to combat inflation caused by the continuing rise 
in coffee prices. The tax consists of a 50% levy on coffee revenues realized 
on sales that exceed the base price of $105 for each 154-pound sack. On 
April 1, after the decree was announced, most Colombian coffees were selling 
at 98.5¢ a pound at the New York market. This was about 30.5¢ above the 
government base price. The manager of the National Confederation of Coffee 
Growers, Manuel Mejia, said the tax was excessive, especially for the small 
planters who comprise the majority of the coffee growers. One exporter saw 
the possibility of a rise in the price of exported coffee to compensate for 
the new tax. The government said that the money obtained from the tax will 
serve the welfare of the nation as a whole, since revenues will be invested 
in semi-official power developments and iron- and steel-producing plants. 


On April 14, the Ministry of Development issued a decree prohibiting all 
iron and steel imports in bulk. This has the practical effect of excluding 
from importation almost all iron and steel products. It was declared that 
this action was: taken in order to create a demand for the production from the 
soon-to-be-opened Paz del Rfo iron and steel plant. The Ministry said that 
the price of domestically-produced iron and steel will probably be lower than 
that of imported quantities, although such an assertion is apparently 
fantastic. Widespread tariff and tax exemptions, nevertheless, will be given 
to firms which will consume Paz del Rfo steel for 80% or more of their needs 
in that product. The Plant, which is expected to produce 150,000 tons yearly, 
was financed with $25 million credit from the Banque de Pariset des Pays Bas, 
of Paris. 


A commercial pact was signed with Argentina on April 25 for the exchange 
of $5,750,000 of goods. The agreement will take effect in May with 
reciprocal credit of $1 million to facilitate commerce. Colombia will send 
coffee, petroleum, and other commodities, while Argentina will ship wool, 
wheat, and malt, among other articles. 


The Minister of Mines and Petroleum, Dr. Pedro Nel Rueda Uribe, 
announced that exports of crude oil rose $3 million in 1953. Of the 32 
million barrels exported, 30 million went to the United States, Trinidad, 
and Curagao. Other principal purchasers were Sweden and Argentina. Total 
crude production last year amounted to 39 million barrels, a 2% increase over 
1952. Propane gas output increased by 15% to 3.3 million gallons. 


Following completion of the new refinery at Barrancabermeja it is 
expected that Colombia will be able to provide 88% of its gasoline needs, 
compared with 50% at present. A new pipeline is being built along the Magda- 
lena River, from Barrancabermeja to Puerto Berrfo, to handle the new capacity. 
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The New York Times reports that a navigation project along the Meta River, 
2 tributary of the Orinoco in the remote llanos region, which will open the 
vast area Of valuable pasture and farm lands, is about two-thirds completed 
after two years' work. The Colombian Government and the United States Navy 
mission project will open 500 miles of the river to safe and economic traffic. 
The plans also call for construction of airfields for commercial and military 
craft, marine repair and construction facilities and three main military and 


civilian bases. 


ECUADOR 


The most recent episode in the prolonged border controversy between 
Ecuadoz and Peru evaporated just as suddenly as it broke out. On April 18, 
under the terms of an agreement proposed by the guarantors of the Rio de 
Janeiro Protocol of 1942, the border between the two countries was reopened. 
At the same time, Ecuador turned over to Peru the six Peruvian soldiers who 
had been captured on Ecuadorean soil in the Putumayo River region on January 24 
(H.A.R., VII: 1). Peru, for its part, returned an Ecuadorean civilian border 
official who had been taken prisoner on March 8 near the Huaquillas River. 


The dispute, which began with the incident involving the Peruvian 
soldiers, became grave when Peru closed its borders along the Ecuadorean 
provinces of El Oro and Loja on February 24 (H.A.R., VII: 3). Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and the United States, the guarantors of the Rio Protocol, 
convened in Rio de Janeiro on March 15 to recommend an honorable solution to 


the controversy. 


The prisoner exchange which they proposed took place at the international 
bridge of Zuaquillas and was attended by military representatives of the four 
guarantors as well as by officials from the Ecuadorean and Peruvian armies. 

A declaration was read at the ceremony and released simultaneously in the 
capitals of the six nations involved. It stated that the interchange of 
prisoners had put an end to the "very lamentable differences which threatened 
to disturb the friendly relations between both countries." 


A second proposal was reported to have been made by the guarantors asking 
that the Ambassadors of Ecuador and Peru be reaccredited. Chargés d'affaires 
have been responsible for the embassies in Quito and Lima ever since April, 
1953, when Ecuador declared the Peruvian Ambassador "persona non grata." 
Unofficial sources in Quito said the Peruvian Government had rejected the 
proposal. 


The first changes in export and import duties since the new customs 
tariff of January 1, 1954 (H.A.R., VII: 1), were announced in an executive 
decree published March 18. The revisions, made on the advice of the Foreign 
Trade Council and the monetary board of the Central Bank, include an increase 
in the export duty on bananas from 1.50 to 1.60 sucres (a sucre is equivalent 
to $0.066) per stem. Coffee and cacao rates, which were previously set at 5% 
and 6% ad valorem respectively, both rose to 7% ad valorem under the new 
ruling. Also increased were import duties on alcoholic beverages, paints and 
varnishes, footwear, leather goods, pastes, pastries, and other bakery 
Products, and automobiles weighing over 1,600 kilograms. Books and magazines 
were placed on the free list. The duty on passenger cars weighing from 900 to 
1,300 kilograms was reduced from 15 to 12 sucres per net kilogram, and the rate 
on three-ton-capacity trucks was lowered from 2.50 to 2 sucres per net kilogram. 
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other articles subject to a reduction in rate included powdered and evaporated 
milk, some pharmaceuticals and toiletries, kraft and cigarette paper, glass 
pottles, some aluminum products, and galvanized steel wire. 


The Central Bank announced that exports for the period January 1l-March 10, 
1954 totaled $12.7 million. This figure is about on a par with the export 
rate for last year, when $15.2 million worth of goods was sent abroad during 
the entire first three months. This year's banana exports totaled just under 
$5 million by March 10, coffee shipments were valued at $3.2 million, and 
eacao exports at $2.1 million. Only 135 metric tons of rice had been marketed 
py mid-March, but it was estimated that 45,000 tons of rice would be available 
for export during 1954. However, according to the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
it is doubtful that the entire surplus can be marketed unless the "yellow" 
grains damaged by floods can be used domestically so as to improve the average 
quality of the rice offered for export. 


A survey by the Central Bank indicates that Ecuador's cost of living is 
rising. The price index in Quito, based on middle class families, rose from 
109.37 in January to 110.09 in February (base: August 1950-July 1951 = 100). 
In Guayaquil, where figures were based on working class families, the index 
climbed from 124 to 128. 


The Ministry of Economy has been concerned over the activities of foreign, 
chiefly U.S., fishing boats in Ecuadorean waters (H.A.R., VII: 3), and 
recently issued a decree providing for the use of a portion of the revenue 
from fishing-license fees to purchase marine patrol equipment. In line with 
this action the government placed a $476,000 order for six fast patrol boats 
with a firm in Hamburg, Germany. Since Ecuador makes unrecognized claims to 
sovereignty over a 200-mile wide strip of territorial waters, this may be an 
attempt to assert these claims by force. 


The government called for bids on construction of a new salt refinery at 
Salinas. The proposed plant will have a capacity of 140,000 tons yearly, and 
will be capable of producing iodized salt, which is not generally available 
in the country at present. 


On April 23, Ecuador became the seventh country to ratify or accede to 
the U.N. Convention on the Political Rights of Women, .which will go into 
effect on July 7. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
Peru 


On April 6, Victor Ratil Haya de la Torre, leader of the outlawed Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) ,» left asylum in the Colombian Embassy 
in Lima for the first time in over five years and boarded a plane for Mexico. 
The nature of the agreement for his release » which was arranged in Bogota on 
March 22, was not made public until Haya de la Torre was on his way out of the 
country. Late in the afternoon of April 6, Colombian officials turned the 
refugee over to Peruvian Minister of Justice Dr. Alejandro Freundt Rossell, 
and President Manuel Odrfa issued a decreee calling for his expulsion from 
Peru. On his way to Mexico, the Aprista leader stopped over briefly in 
Panama, where he declared his intention to continue his fight against the 
Peruvian Government. and all dictatorships. He arrived in Mexico on April 7 
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and was greeted at the airport by some 40 exiled Apristes and nearly 60 newsmen. 
Although he had not received permission to reside anywhere except in Mexico, 
where he may stay during "good conduct," or as long as he obeys Mexican laws, 
Hava de la Torre stated that he had not yet decided where to establish his 
permanent residence. He declared that several organizations had offered him 
positions, notably the International League for the Rights of Man, which 

invited him to be its representative before the United Nations. 


Shortly after the exile arrived in Mexico, rumors were circulated that 
the Peruvian Government would demand his extradition as a criminal, a right 
which Peru reserved in signing the agreement for his release. To date, how- 
ever, there has been no official mention of extradition, and it seems unlikely 
that Peru will press charges against Haya de la Torre in the near future. 


It is interesting to note the contrasting reactions of newspapers in 
Colombia and Peru concerning the solution of the Haya de la Torre controversy. 
la Prensa of Lima, reflecting the consistent contention of the Peruvian 
Government that Haya de la Torre is a common criminal, published an editorial 
on April 11 disapproving his release in light of the fact that many other 
Apristas were jailed as criminals for following the orders of their leader. 

On the other hand, El Tiempo of Bogoté, a newspaper for which Haya de la Torre 
will become a regular contributor, suggested a plan for the improvement of 
Colombian-Peruvian relations in order to "take advantage of the new climate 
created" by the agreement. Both countries have proclaimed their desire to 
reestablish normal diplomatic relations and to reaffirm their long-standing 


friendship. 


The Peruvian border dispute with Ecuador was resolved, at least temporar- 
ily, on Easter Sunday when the two countries effected an exchange of prisoners. 
The exchange, which was arranged by a commission made up of representatives of 
the four guarantor countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United States) 
of the 1942 Rio de Janeiro Protocol, took place at 3:00 p.m. in the center of 
the international bridge at Huaquillas. The seven prisoners, six Peruvian 
soldiers and an Ectadorean customs official, were given medical examinations 
on the spot and were declared to be in perfect health. The prisoners stated 
that they had been well-treated, although the Peruvian corporal, Juan Trigoso, 
reported that he and the five privates had been subjected to hard labor. Some 
optimists expected the prisoner-exchange to bring to a close the bitter 
conflict which for many years has caused endless trouble between Peru and 
Ecuador, but 10 days later another incident occurred which, although not 
necessarily connected with the border dispute, produced a new source of 
friction, On April 27, a small bomb destroyed an inner patio and shattered 
glass windows throughout the Ecuadorean Embassy in Lima. The building was 
unoccupied at the time of the explosion. Ecuadorean officials issued a formal 
protest and requested prompt investigation. President Odrfa sent a note of 
apology, stating his surprise and regret at the occurrence. The responsible 
parties have not been apprehended, and as yet there has been no clarification 


of the possible motive. 


The discussion of Communism in Latin America which was featured so 
prominently in the 10th inter-American conference at Caracas during March, 
appears to have had some influence in Peru. An editorial on the subject, 
published in La Prensa of Lima on April 22, was followed a week later by the 
conviction of 39 Peruvians on the grounds of subversive activities in 
connection with a rash of strikes during 1952 and 1953. A military court 
issued sentences ranging up to seven years, the longest of which was imposed 
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on Manuel Ugarte Saldana, secretary general of the Communist party. The 
convictions were based on an internal security law adopted in 1949, which out- 
lewed all international parties and which was aimed at the Communist and 
Aprista parties in particular. The charges included inciting strikes for 
political purposes, an act also made illegal under the 1949 law. 


Some optimistic observers of the Peruvian economic situation predict that 
recent measures taken by the Oarfa government will increase the value of the 
sol during 1954. In November 1953, the government suspended completely the be 
importation of luxury vehicles for a period of six months in order to prevent a 
an increase in the trade deficit and a further decrease in the value of the 
sol (H.A.R., VI: 11). This step was not taken soon enough, however, to avoid 
the decrease Of the sol to the value of 22.23 to the dollar in January 
(H.A.R., VII: 1). Efforts made by the government since November, neverthe- 
less, show promise of alleviating the situation - the sol now stands at 19.76 
to the dollar, and when the six-month embargo on automobiles expires in May, 
it is expected that imports of luxury vehicles will be resumed. Other 
measures taken to improve the situation have been to restrict bank credits by 
raising reserves required against deposits, restrict sales on the installment 
plan by requiring a 50% down payment on most items, and curtail the govern- 
ment's large public works program. This last step was rescinded during March 
when a new law authorized the issuance of 50 million soles (about $2.5 million) 
in government bonds for public works. Recently, the greatest boon to the 
Peruvian economy was a $20 million loan obtained in February from the U.S. 
Treasury, the International Monetary Fund, and the Chase National Bank 
(H.A.R., VII: 2). This loan is being utilized to combat speculation and to 
normalize the exchange situation. A new loan of $1.7 million, contracted 
during April from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
in order to purchase agricultural machinery, will aid the economic situation 
in a long-term project aimed at increasing food production. 


The Robert G. Le Tourneau construction and colonization project in 
eastern Peru is resuming operations after a temporary delay because of rains. 
The ship LSM "Robert G. Le Tourneau," which in January brought some 600 tons 
of heavy machinery for Tournavista, the center of colonization on the 
Pachitea River, is on its way back to the United States and will return in May 


carrying an additional 700 tons of machinery for the project. 


BOLIVIA 


The Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario celebrated the second year since ; 
its rise to power on April 9 with festivities throughout the nation. 
President Paz Estenssoro told 100,000 citizens assembled in La Paz that the 
nation is "master of its destiny." Nonetheless, the success of government 
economic and agrarian reforms depends largely on U.N. and U.S. aid as well as 


on national cooperation. 


In the U.S., Bolivian Ambassador Victor Andrade emphasized the necessity 
for resumed U.S. purchases of tin. The proposed closing of the only U.S. 
smelter, that in Texas City, poses a serious threat to the Bolivian economy 
and will offset all other U.S. aid, he said. Under present law, the plant 
was to have been closed in 1956, but because it is run by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which is to be dissolved in June of this year, it has 
been suggested that the plant also be closed in 1954, especially since exist- 
ing U.S. stockpiles will satisfy demands for from 6 to 10 years. Speaking for 
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his nation, Ambassador Andrade voiced the fear that such a move would leave 
golivia to the influence of internal Reds, and offered to deliver 4,000 tons 
of tin concentrate for maintenance of U.S. smelting operations until the 
Administration decides the issue. U.S. opponents of the proposed closing 
argue that once the refinery were closed, reopening it would require too much 
time in an emergency situation. Texans also complain that 900 workers will be 
added to the unemployed. A compromise solution is to lease it as a pilot 
plant for new techniques being developed by New Enterprises of Boston. In 
Bolivia, German representatives of the Krupp and Lurgi firms are conducting 
experiments to establish the feasibility of a Bolivian smelter, using German 
methods. Gratifying to Bolivians was the recent announcement that the U.S. 
Administration will increase its stockpile of tin, the price of which has 
risen from about 80¢ to 90¢ a pound. 


Officials of Patino Mines and the government met for the first time on 
April 26 to negotiate the fair value of the expropriated tin mines. The 
Patino firm reports that in the 16 months since the mines were seized it has 
received payment of $8,978, while production in that period has made available 


to the government $24 million. 


Efforts to diversify the economy center on tripling the nation's oil 
output. The national petroleum monopoly, Y.P.B.F. (Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Bolivianos Fiscales), is changing its refining technique in order to recover 
a greater percentage of diesel and fuel oil. National needs having been 
satisfied in March, the government now hopes to increase surplus exports. The 
Mexican Geophysics Company has contracted to survey the Bolivian Chaco, while 
a Mexican-U.S. firm has established a concession in the Santa Fé-Corumba 
region. Other firms, chiefly Mexican, are discussing Y.P.B.F. projects 
including a proposed refined prcducts pipeline between Cochabamba, Oruro, and 
La Paz. U.S. interests have studied the proposed Bermejo-Camiri pipeline to 
connect with that of Sucre-Cochabamba, and it now remains for the Y.P.B.F. to 
prove the economic feasibility of the plan which it hopes to complete with an 
Import-Export Bank loan. To quicken distribution of the Bermejo output, the 
Y.P.B.F. has ordered 50 new railway cars and extra storage tanks from the U.S. 


Under the U.N. technical aid program, Norman Fisher, an eminent 
Australian geologist will help Bolivia's Mining Corporation determine national 
mineral resources. With its first well in southeast Bolivia, the Glenn 
McCarthy firm has established gas-distillate production and reports the need 
for a gasoline absorption plant to separate the various fractions found 
therein. With government approval, the firm has begun surveying the area for 


construction of such a plant. 


This year's foreign exchange deficit is unofficially estimated at $25 
million, as inflation continues. The largest single factor contributing to 
the waiver of legal reserve requirements of the Central Bank and the increase 
of money supply is the purchase of dollar drafts by the Central Bank and the 
Mining Corporation. These drafts total 13.6 billion bolivianos ($72 million), 
or more than 60% of the Central Bank's legal reserve. 


The government is considering the nationalization of rail lines, which 
Juan Lechin, president of the Central Obrera Boliviana endorsed as another 
step toward "freedom from subjugation to foreign capital." When workers of 
la Paz went on strike last month, Juan Lechin, who also serves as Minister of 
Mines, ordered them back to work with a promise that their demands would be 
fulfilled in five weeks. The effect of the order was to lessen Lechin's 
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estige in the eyes of labor. On April 3, a government decree raised wages 
45-50% to meet the rise in the cost of living, and also set ceiling prices 


pr 


b 
basic food commodities. 


A U.S. shipment of surplus foodstuffs valued at $5 million will arive in 
Bolivia in June this year, being the first of its kind to a Latin American 
nation. Because food supply in Bolivia continues to decrease, the government 
jis setting up demonstration centers which will teach new agricultural 


techniques. 


The F.A.O. is shipping a loan of $4 million worth of cotton to the 
Bolivian Government, which will deposit the funds obtained from its sale at 
the Banco Central. Use of the money will be determined by the Bank with U.S. 


approval. 


The Inter-American Press Association reported no reply from Paz Estens- 
soro regarding its request that Demetrio Canelas be allowed to resume 
publication of Los Tiempos in Cochabamba. At the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of El Diario in La Paz, the President awarded it the highest 
Bolivian honor, that of the Grado de Gran Cruz, making it the first newspaper 


so distinguished. 


An important political figure, Waldo Belmonte Pool, died early in May. 
He served as interim president in 1943 when President Enrique Penaranda 


visited the U.S. 


CHILE 


The newly-formed Chilean cabinet (H.A.R., VII: 3) suffered a major 
shake-up when three important members resigned because of disagreements with 
official government policy. Minister of Labor Pedro Foncea handed President 
Ibanez his resignation on the grounds that he could not fulfill his promise 
to the workers to find new markets for copper. Foncea maintained that Chile 
should attempt to solve Chile's great economic problems by selling copper to 
any country that could pay for it, implying agreement with Baltazar Castro's 
plan to open trade negotiations with Iron Curtain countries (H.A.R., VII: 1). 
President Ibanez, Minister of Foreign Affairs Tobias Barros Ortiz, Minister 
of Commerce David Montane, Minister of Mines Roberto Alduante, and Minister 
of Finance Guillermo del Pedregal were reportedly violently opposed to any 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. involving strategic materials. On April 20, 
Antonio Lanchares, vice-president of the Partido Agrario Laborista, was sworn 
in as the new Minister of Labor. Santiago Wilson quit his post as Minister 
of the Interior for health reasons. He had also been severely criticized for 
his views on possible solutions to the copper surplus problem and because he 
had failed to prevent the strike in the electric industries (H.A.R., VII: 3). 


The copper surplus, which continues to grow in spite of various 
attempts to sell metal to the U.S. and Europe (H.A.R., VII: 1), consists of 
about 80,000 tons, according to Minister of Mines Roberto Alduante Ledén. 
Anaconda Copper Company subsidiaries - the Chilean Exploration Company and 
the Andes Copper Mining Company - succeeded in persuading the Chilean Govern- 
ment copper-regulating agency, the Banco Central, to reduce the working week 
to five days, although the miners will be paid salaries based on a six-day 
week; white collar workers employed by the copper companies will work and be 
paid for a five-day week. The Anaconda companies urged cuts in personnel and 
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production because of decreased world demand for copper, high operation costs, 
and a 24% decline in its net income during 1953. Officials of the Braden 
copper Company, a Kennecott subsidiary, announced that copper production at 

2] Teniente has been cut 30%. According to the Wall Street Journal, current 
output from Chilean mines has been reduced from the normal rate of 29,500 tons 
to 20,000 tons per month. Recent government crises in the Cabinet indicate 
the sharp split in opinion concerning the problem created by the overproduc- 
tion and storing of copper. When the U.S.S.R., acting through a Swiss agency, 
again offered to buy several tons of copper, two diverging opinions were 
precipitated. In reply to the blasts of Pedro Foncea and Baltazar Castro, 
Minister of Finance Guillermo del Pedregal defended the government's refusal 
of the offer by saying that the Swiss firm had failed to meet the terms 
required by the Banco Central. Opponents of the official government policy 
maintain that the declining foreign trade should be increased in any way 


poss ible. 


The primary economic problem in Chile today is inflation, with the 
related decrease in foreign markets running a close second. The'cost of 
living continues to rise in spite of efforts to maintain adequate wage 
increases. On the free market, the U.S. dollar bought 290 Chilean pesos 
during the month of April. The government, in an effort to control the finan- 
cial situation, clamped severe restrictions on imports involving dollars or 
pounds sterling. Importers were warned that credit could be opened only for 
food products, lubricants, and industrial, medicinal, and pharmaceutical raw 
materials and repair parts. The Chilean Foreign Trade Council, CONDECOR 
(Concilio del Comercio Extranjero), announced that importation of automobiles 
is absolutely forbidden until foreign exchange reserves rise. Government 
price control has been extended to retailers and wholesalers, who must abide 
by government-set maximum prices. Domestic credit terms have been stabilized 
at 25% down and no more than 18 months to pay. All travel by government 
officials has been suspended indefinitely, and Chilean citizens wishing to 
travel abroad must accompany their passport applications with a document 
stating the purpose of the trip and the amount of pesos to be spent. 


The Chilean Government closed the offices of two newspapers on the 
grounds that they had violated the anti-Communist Law for the Permanent 
Defense of Democracy. El Tarapaca of Iquique was suspended for having 
permitted Communists to use its presses to publish anti-government propaganda. 
However, Editor Eduardo Sepilveda was released from prison on bail after five 
days, and the newspaper resumed publication. Las Noticias Grdficas of 
Santiago, on the other hand, was not permitted to continue circulation, and 
three cf its editors were exiled to the province of Aysén for periods of one, 
two, and four years. El Debate of Santiago was also banned from circulation 
by government order. Newspapermen loudly protested these official actions as 
detrimental to the freedom of the press. President Ibanez retorted that the 
newspapers had been shut down because they threatened the stability and 
integrity of democratic institutions by advocating anarchy and sedition. The 
alleged violations of the Law for Defense of Democracy by the press are being 


heard by the Court of Appeals. 


The striking workers of the Chilean Gas and Electric companies (H.A.R., 
VII: 3) continued to stay away from the power plants in an effort to force 
through a salary increase. The government, maintaining that public utility 
workers cannot legally strike, arrested 13 leaders of the gas and power union. 
In Huachipato, Concepcion, and Santiago, the government ordered the military 
to take over the power stations so that service would continue without 


interruption. 


On April 7, increasing tension between Chile and Argentina found an outlet 
in a border incident at Puerto Natales (Magallanes province) near Tierra del 
fuego. Reportedly, three Argentine frontier guards attacked three Chilean 
miners, and one of the Chilean workers suffered serious bullet wounds. 
president Ibanez instructed the Chilean Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Conrado 
rios Gallardo, to register a strong protest to the Argentine Government. 


Richard Schaedel, U.S. anthropologist and visiting professor at the 
University of Chile, verified the authenticity of the Inca mummy found on 
Mt. El Plomo last month (H.A.R., VII: 3). Dr. Schaedel said that the out- 
standing feature of the archaeological discovery was a stone shrine with many 
pieces of Inca pottery and three altar-shaped burial tombs oriented in the 


direction of the shrine. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


More than 7 million Argentine citizens went to the polls on April 25 to 
vote for a Vice President, half of Congress and local officials. The 
Peronista candidate for Vice President, Rear Admiral Alberto Teisaire, won 
66% of the vote. Altogether, Peronista candidates attracted 4,610,000 votes, 
while the Radicals, the chief opposition group, received 2,300,000. The 63- 
year-old Vice President-elect has been in politics since 1946, during which 
time he rose high in the President's favor. Teisaire was a graduate of 
Argentina's Naval College and of U.S. Navy submarine and destroyer schools. 
He was a professional naval officer until 1944, when he was made Navy Minister. 


According to Dr. Arturo Frondizi, president of the Radical party's 
national committee, the Radicals were pleased with their showing at the polls. 
The party made gains in working-class districts, even though they lost support 
from the middle class. In the Federal District, the Radicals were given 
654,000 votes against 862,871 for the Government party. In spite of the 
closeness of this vote, Buenos Aires will have 14 Peronista deputies, but only 
one Radical deputy, the latter having obtained his seat only because the law 
requires that at least one seat must go to the opposition. This sample of 
"Justicialist arithmetic," as Dr. Frondizi called it, was the result of pre- 
election gerrymandering of Buenos Aires districts. It is notable that, 
although the Peronistas registered numerical gains over the 1941 elections 9 
the Radicals made even larger strides. Election returns also indicated that 
the Communist party had picked up somewhat greater support than previously. 

In Buenos Aires city and province alone, the Communists received 51,000 votes, 


compared with 40,000 in 1951. 


Although campaign meetings were freer than those in previous elections, 
the Radicals and other cpposition groups contended that they had suffered 
discrimination in having been barred from the radio and having had difficulty 
in finding printing shops willing to print their literature. The grapevine 
also circulated the rumor among the poorly educated that their votes would be 
checked by means of identifying the fingerprints on their ballots. There were 
Similar rumors that government workers would have their ballots checked. The 
President replied to opposition complaints by retorting that there was 
absolute political freedom in Argentina; in fact, he claimed, the opposition 
had held twice as many meetings as the Peronistas during the campaign, meeting 


where and when they wanted. 
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On election eve a dispute took place between the Radicals and the govern- 
ment over responsibility for a street fight in Buenos Aires. According to the 
police announcement, 42 persons were injured, including 23 policemen. 
vinister of the Interior Angel Borlenghi said the Radicals had caused the 
trouble by attacking Peronistas. The Radicals charged that their big closing 
rally of the campaign had been invaded by an organized Peronista band. This 
yas the worst incident of what was otherwise a generally quiet campaign. 
porlenghi suggested that opposition groups "had been given too much liberty" 
and "had placed themselves beyond the pale of law by inciting violence and 
rebellion.” The President announced that "we have exhausted the patience of 
our people, who are justifiably indignant with such savage proceedings." He 
therefore considered that "we have won the right to bring justice and repress 
energetically these excessive damages." Ergo, the state of internal war 
decree would continue in effect indefinitely. 


Four opposition leaders were arrested the morning after the election on 
the familiar charge of desacato (disrespect for government officials). These 
included vice presidential candidate Crisdélogo Larralde, Ricardo Balbin 
(candidate for President in 1951), Rodolfo Carrera, and Ricardo Sangiacomo, 
who were held incomunicado. Three of the group were arrested for having made 
attacks against the President during campaign speeches, and the fourth for 
having assailed Minister of the Interior Borlenghi. On the following day 
Perén ordered the release of Larralde and Balbin, indicating he had not been 
informed of their arrest. The President made clear, however, that the court 
charges against the men would not be dropped. Actually, some observers 
believe Borlenghi would not have arrested these men without consulting Perén, 
and that Perén later released them in order to appear magnanimous. Perhaps 
he wished to give the same appearance of benevolence when he released David 
Michel Torino this month from an imprisonment that has lasted for almost 
three years. The ex-owner of the Salta newspaper, El Intransigente, said 
that he owed his liberty to the free press of the world and the he felt 


neither martyred nor persecuted. 


Another arrest during the month was that of Rail Lamuraglia, a former 
textile magnate, who was held for questioning in connection with an alleged 
plot against Perén's life. He returned to Argentina earlier this year under 
the protection of the December 1953 amnesty law (H.A.R.,VI: 12) after having 
lived in Uruguay since 1951. Lamuraglia, who had been reported to be contact 
man with anti-Perén elements in Uruguay, was detained four days in 1945 » when 
the Sindicato Industrial, of which he was vice president, was dissolved. 


President Perén was critical of his political opponents during the 
election campaign for not having offered a "single constructive point to 
improve the government." He said he sometimes wondered if these leaders, 
whom he defined as the forces of reaction, were really living in Argentina, or 
if they had been imported from Indonesia or Japan; he declared it was 
inadmissible that they should get up on a platform with the deliberate purpose 
of hurling insults at officials and at the institutions of the state, "which 
only traitors try to defile." One of the institutions thus "defiled" was the 
Argentine merchant marine, which the opposition charged was being run uneco- 
nomically. The C.G.T.-controlled La Prensa responded that the Argentine 
merchant fleet was saving more than 10% of the nation's foreign exchange 
remittances. The newspaper pointed out that the fleet, said to total more 
than 1.1 million tons (numerically, the 17th largest fleet in the world), 
saved as much foreign exchange in 1952 as was earned by all meat shipments to 
Britain in that year. Plans are being laid to expand the fleet's carrying 
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capacity to 50% of the nation's trade in 1955. Argentina is negotiating a 
$20 million construction deal with Belgian shipbuilders for this purpose. 


Another way in which Radical party leaders "defiled" the nation and its 
officials during the campaign, according to Perén, was by their charge that 
the government was "selling out" the nation's sovereignty by inviting 
foreign companies to develop Argentine oil resources. The President 
rejoined that it was high time the opposition had come to accept the idea of 
economic sovereignty; he noted that when the Radicals governed the country 
(prior to 1930), 50% of domestic petroleum production was in the hands of 
foreign companies. Today, the latter only control 184, with the government 
owing the rest. So far, Standard Oil of New Jersey, whom the government 
has been attempting to interest in exploiting Argentine petroleum, has 
repeatedly hesitated to accept the conditions offered. La Opinién of Los 
Angeles reports, on the other hand, that an unspecified U.S. company has now 
agreed to invest $100 million in the installation of drilling machinery and 


the exploitation of new oil deposits. 


The President defended the policy of a rapid development of petroleum 
by saying that the world was facing a third great war. Besides, he main- 
tained, "What is the use of keeping these reserves when maybe in 20 years 
atomic energy will supplant petroleum in 80% of its uses?" Perdén declared 
that he will support every measure that will enable the nation, in the 
shortest possible time, to produce 100% of its requirements and save the 
$300 million it is spending annually for such imports. He announced that he 
expects, under the Second Five-Year Plan, to increase output from the 
present 3.5 million tons to 6 million tons through investments amounting to 
$280 million. Incidentally, the 6 million-ton self-sufficiency goal was the 
same one announced in 1946 for the First Five-Year Plan. At that time, the 
nation was producing 2,259,000 tons, which was 51% of its requirements; fuel 
consumption has increased so much that the present 3.5 million-ton domestic 


production supplies only 40% of its needs. 


Even though the government speaks encouragingly about the development 
of heavy industry in Argentina, the nation continues to be deficient in 
three of the major ingredients of heavy industry: petroleum, coal, and iron. 
Unlike petroleum, coking coal cannot be supplanted by atomic power. Rio 
Turbio low-grade coal deposits have been estimated at 250-360 million tons. 
There have also been recent reports of the discovery of a "rich"coal deposit 
in Presidente Perén province. First estimates indicated that the deposit 
contains approximately 10 million tons of high-grade coal, which is hardly a 


significant amount. 


Realizing Argentina's mineral deficiencies, Perén continues to speak of 
the advantages of an economic union of the Latin American republics. He 
declared in April that none of these countries has sufficient economic 
strength in itself to guarantee its future, but with their resources pooled 
they could avoid conflicting interests. For example, "If Chile produces 
iron in great quantities, we will have no interest in producing the same 
while we can buy it. If Brazil produces another element » for example 
manganese, neither would we have interest in producing it, although we might 
have it in our own country." 


Coal, iron, steel and steel products are being increasingly sought by 
Argentina from Iron Curtain countries. Last August's $150 million agreement 
to exchange farm products for Soviet coal, iron, steel and machinery is 


claimed to be more than half-fulfilled. Argentina has recently offered for 
sale to farmers 2,700 Zetor tractors acquired from Czechoslovakia. Meantime, 
a new commercial agreement with Hungary increases to seven the number of 
Communist governments with which Argentina has recently signed bilateral 
pacts. Hungary will send electric equipment, machinery and tools in exchange 
for Argentine hides, meat and other agricultural products. The arrival of 
trade missions from both Communist China and East Germany are expected soon. 
Incidentally, Perén recently celebrated the opening of a new terminal station 
of the Urquiza Railway, which connects Buenos Aires with Asuncién, Paraguay. 
Use will be made of equipment acquired from Germany and Hungary, including 
five streamlined diesel trains constructed in Budapest. 


Since Argentine exports to Communist countries have so far been limited 
to non-strategic goods, U.S. officials have reportedly not become alarmed. 
In the meantime,a 1O-man trade mission, sponsored by the recently formed 
Argentine Economic Confederation (H.A.R., VII: 2), is visiting the U.S. on 
a "good-will" trip to study ways of equalizing trade between the two 
countries. Francisco Muro de Nadal, president of the delegation, declared 
that Argentina wants U.S. dollars, which, he said, could be provided by the 
establishment in Argentina of North American factories. Muro de Nadal 
pointed out that trade between the two countriesis never balanced because 
more U.S. merchandise is needed by Argentina than vice-versa. In the past, 
Argentine exports to the U.S. (mostly of hides, canned meat, quebracho 
extract and wool) have not been heavy, but large wool shipments in the last 
year helped turn the U.S. into Argentina's best customer (H.A.R., VII: 1). 
There may, however, be a serious decline in this wool trade in the next few 
years. Argentines have worried about the possibility of the U.S. setting up 
import tariffs on wool, However, more serious perhaps are reports that half 
the sheep in Patagonia are in danger of perishing due to severe winds and 
droughts that have lasted for more than two years. According to James Scott, 
in a recent issue of the Review of the River Plate, this past year was the 


worst of the 23 he has spent in Patagonia. 


Following the visit to Argentina in April of Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West 
German Minister of Economics, it appears that Argentine-West Cerman trade 
relations may soon receive a shot in the arm. In 1952, West Germany ranked 
third among Argentina's suppliers and fifth among its customers (H.A.R., 

V: 9); in the past year, Germans have increased their exports to Argentina 
but have diminished their imports from that country, protesting that 
Argentine prices were too high. It is now believed that a five-year 
bilateral pact will soon be signed to supplant the current one-year accord 
(H.A.R., VI: 7 & 8),which the Germans have found unsatisfactory. Erhard is 
understood to have urged Perén to return to German ownership an estimated 
$220 million in confiscated patents and plants in Argentina. There were 
rumors that he had secured a tentative agreement for partial return of the 
seized plants, which the Argentine Government would run on a partnership 
basis with German businessmen in exchange for a long-term trade pact. 
Argentines have been reluctant to return German property, including the 
former Mannesman, Siemens and Thyssen interests, because it is an important 


part of Argentine heavy industry. 


The Confederacién General de Profesionistas (C.G.P.) announced the 
creation of a $72,590 prize to be awarded to the person in any part of the 
world who makes the greatest contribution during the year to the improvement 
of human living conditions. The first prize will be given a year from now 
and in each succeeding year on Pan-American Day. The C.G.P. was formed last 
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year and boasts a membership of 2 million. Prize winners will reportedly be 
chosen by a committee of representatives of the Argentine universities, 
representatives of the C.G.P. and the President of the republic. 


Official sources have announced that a new rocket missile (to be 
launched from the air), named A3F, has been designed and produced in 
Argentina. The rocket, which has a caliber measuring 10.5 centimeters, is 
reported to be especially appropriate for use against small moving objects, 
such as tanks and small boats, and has greater precision than bombs. 


URUGUAY 


Following the 10th inter-American conference at Caracas, an unidenti- 
fied Uruguayan delegate declared that "we would like very much to have the 
support of our people for the United States;" however, he remarked that the 
opinion of the Uruguayan man on the street is that the United States is 
entirely in favor of dictators in the hemisphere and not very concerned 
about the democratic aspirations of the people of the continent. His words 
were echoed by the delegates of other countries during informal discussions. 
The United States was criticized for seeming too frequently intent on work- 
ing with Latin American dictatorships because such governments cause fewer 
problems for United States enterprises in these countries. Special 
reference was made to the various American oil companies now thriving in 
Venezuela under the present military dictatorship. This viewpoint was not 
unanimous, since many of the delegates represented governments dominated by 


dictators. 


Uruguayan officials, representing the most democratic of Latin American 
countries, claim that if the United States continues to go along with 
extreme right-wing regimes, it will lose the support of democratic peoples 
of the hemisphere. They have also stated that what is needed is some sort 
of encouragement--like that Secretary of State Jchn Foster Dulles and other 
high United States officials have given to the peoples of Eastern Europe-- 
of eventual freedom and participation in government. They heve pointed out 
that, in contrast, the United States has repeatedly given economic aid to 
dictators and also military grants to strengthen their armed forces, which 
most Latin Americans feel will never be used except against their own 
people. They also hold that the United States abstention during votes on 
amendments that would have strengthened the human rights declaration voted 
at the recent conference indicates a disinterest in human rights and a 


catering to dictatorial governments. 


Uruguayan police arrested three newspapermen and closed the office of 
the newspaper, La Escoba. For the past few months, La Escoba had been the 
official organ of a “revolutionary movement" against Uruguayan Government 
officials and exiled Argentine citizens now living in Montevideo. The 
Minister of the Interior, Antonio Gustavo Fusco, and ex-Argentine Agustin 
Rodriguez Araya were the principal targets of the editorial attacks. 
Uruguayan newspapers have frequently attacked the type of journalism 
employed by Omar Diaz, editor of La Escoba. There were rumors that the 
newspaper was being financed by the Argentine Government in order to promote 


disorder in the country. 


In the annual message to the Uruguayan Congress, the Executive Council 
of Government stated that Uruguay must issue 83.7 million pesos worth of 


ponds in 1954 in addition to the money already allotted in order to carry out 
its minimum plan of capital investment, its public works program, and the 
consolidation of previous fiscal deficits. This sum will include 15.4 million 
pesos in domestic funds for capital investments in projects to be undertaken 
with the assistance of loans from the International Bank for reconstruction 
and development (railroads, a hydroelectric plant, agricultural development) ; 
13.3 million pesos of capital investment by the State Railroad Administration; 
and 25 million pesos for public works and an increase in the capital of 
various official entities. Uruguayan officials expect that official 

financial institutions, especially the Social Security Institutes, will buy 
bonds to the amount of 73.7 million pesos and that the public will absorb the 


balance. 


PARAGUAY 


The Central Bank of Paraguay established new official rates in relation 
to the dollar in the "free" market. The buying rate was raised from 57 to 
59.50 guaranfes to the dollar, and the selling rate from 58 to 61 guaranfes. 
Money presently in circulation, down 10 million guaranfes from the high of 
901 million in January of this year, caused some businessmen to complain 
about a shortage of cash. Lately, business activity in Paraguay has been 


slow. 


The Central Bank also signed a payments agreement with Czechoslovakia. 
The pact provides for a credit of $500,000 in favor of each party, but 


details are not yet available. 


The direct shipping service between European ports and Asuncidén 
instituted by a British and a Dutch shipping line is expected to use vessels 
which are more suitable for river navigation, in contrast to those used 
previously. The Dutch ship has been certified as a postal vessel by the 
Paraguayan Government, which makes it eligible for a mail contract and gives 
it some minor customs privileges. Both lines usually carry cargoes of 
Paraguayan cotton, tung oil, and citrus fruits on the return trip. 


Ranchers in the Chaco proposed construction of an all-weather trans- 
Chaco highway to be financed by them and built with equipment supplied by 
the Ministry of Public Works. The road, if built, would be flanked on one 
side by a 75-meter-wide fenced cattle run. The Minister of Public Works 
has indicated that he will support this proposal, and may request that some 
of the funds from the International Bank loan granted in December 1951 be 


used for this purpose. 


ANTELCO - the National Telecommunications Administration, started 
installation of telephone lines in an expansion program which will double 
existing facilities. The Asuncién telephone system, now comprised of 3,500 
dial telephones and an automatic central, will be increased by 3 ,000 dial 
phones, a new 3,500-phone central in Asuncién, and a 300-phone sub-central in 
Villa Morré, a residential suburb of the capital. The project is being 
carried out by a German firm under a contract which calls for completion of 


the job by June 1955. 
The administration of the state merchant fleet of Paraguay has been 


authorized to invite bids for the construction and supply of three cargo 
ships and one tanker. The cargo ships are to be used for carrying general 


cargo and lumber. The tanker will transport fuel oil on the Paraguay, Parana, 
Uruguay, and Plata Rivers. 


Dr. Guillermo Enciso Velloso was recently appointed Paraguayan 
Ambassador to the United States. He succeeds Dr. Luis Oscar Boettner who was 


recalled by the Paraguayan Government. 


BRAZIL 


April was one of the quietest months politically in Brazil since Getulio 
Vargas won the elections of 1950. Most political vendettas were quiescent, 
new snarls in the national economy did not appear, and even the inflation 
appeared to have levelled off temporarily. Moreover, the furor provoked in 
March by publication of a letter seeking to implicate Vargas with Argentina's 
President Perén (H.A.R., VII: 3) died down early in April. 


A brief flare-up in the alleged Perén-Vargas entente was produced on 
April 5 when ex-Foreign Minister Joao Neves da Fontoura asserted that he had 
been driven from his job because of "Peronista pressure." He also published 
diplomatic papers exchanged between him and the Brazilian Ambassador in 
Buenos Aires, all supposedly implying that Vargas and Perdén had engaged in 
diplomatic maneuvers aimed at creating an anti-U.S. "A.B.C. bloc." His 
charges were vigorously answered the same day by Presidential Secretary 
Lourival Fontes, who scoffed at the entire affair. Fontes declared that the 
Neves report did not contain a single concrete fact or piece of positive 
evidence that might serve to involve Vargas in any improper manner whatso- 
ever. Fontes also chided the former minister for publishing diplomatic 
papers exchanged between Brazil and Argentina, and declared that those papers 
should never have been withdrawn from the files of the Foreign Ministry. 


Questioned further about the exchange of letters between Vargas and 
Perén, Fontes emphatically declared that the letters were merely routine 
matters of mutual courtesy. He also stated "in all honor and integrity" 
that no correspondence passed between the heads of the two nations dealing 
with such topics as economic integration, a customs union, a regional bloc or 
a political alliance of any kind. Subsequent to Fontes' statements, pro- 
Vargas sources declared that the attacks suffered by Neves da Fontoura when 
he was Foreign Minister were no stronger than those to which Vargas has been 
subjected every day since he took office. They also asserted that a child 
would not believe Neves da Fontoura's suggestion that Perdén secured 
permission from Vargas before visiting Chile's President Ibanez. 


On April 7, Vargas issued an official note through the Foreign Ministry 
in connection with Argentine-Brazilian relations. Therein he stated that he 
had never, directly or indirectly, made secret commitments with any 
continental or extra-continental powers. He also warned the public against 
certain sensational campaigns designed to sow confusion among the people by 
individuals who did not hesitate to invent stories based on pure fantasy 
regarding international questions and commitments which never existed and 


could never exist. 


Vargas made an obvious bid for public support in his speech opening Sao 
Paulo's Fourth Centennial Fair. He claimed that tremendous social progress 
has been made in Brazil during recent years, especially in the field of 
agriculture, and observed that his government has earmarked $25 million for 
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purchases of farm equipment in 1954. He also eulogized the farm workers, 
adding that he owed his political enemies nothing and the people who elected 
him in 1950 everything. Vargas concluded: "My support of the less-favored 
classes will remain firm until the end of my term. I will never give up 
fighting for those who plead only for justice and right." 


War Minister Zenédbio da Costa commented on April 22 about an article 
which had appeared in the Saturday Evening Post concerning Communism in 
Brazil. Written by Daniel James, the article had claimed that the Communist 
situation in Brazil could parallel that in Korea and Indo-China. It labeled 
Brazil the "China of Latin America” and alleged that Cominform agents have 
penetrated the country's army, labor, government, and press. Further 
describing Brazil as the Cominform's "largest target" in South America, the 
Post article said that a triangular region, including the states of Mato 
Grosso, Goids and Minas Gerais, was the center of Red ferment, and that the 
town of Juazeiro, Bahia, was Brazil's Communist capital. 


In General da Costa's opinion, however, the Communist movement in — 
Brazil has not reached prororticns that can be considered alarming nor able 
to provoke incidents that might endanger the nation. He also declared that 
the army was always ready to combat the Reds. Da Costa's remarks were 
echoed by Rio's Chief of Police, General Mendes Ancora, who said that the 
police were prepared to handle any kind of a Communist action. Despite such 
assurance, however, Brazilian Communists increased their agitation against 


Vargas and the United States during April. 


Brazil was strike-ridden throughout April, as unskilled workers were 
dissatisfied with the prevailing monthly minimum wage of 1,600 cruzeiros. 
Rio's bus strike continued throughout the month, while employees of the 
Cruzeiro do Sul Airline called a strike to rid the company management of 
former Brazilian Air Force personnel now holding airline administrative 
jobs. Benefits to the Sao Paulo state militia having dwindled, lower ranks 
in that organization also showed signs of unrest late in April. Meanwhile, 
it was feared in some quarters that subversive plans were afoot to turn the 
May Day labor demonstrations into mass demands for better living conditions 


and a 2,400-cruzeiro monthly minimum wage. 


The Brazilian economy continues to maintain a precarious balance. 
Although the cruzeiro showed a tendency to stabilize itself during the 
month, it appeared that Vargas would soon be forced by public opinion to 
declare a 2,400-cruzeiro monthly minimum wage. A 1,850-cruzeiro minimum is 
favored by Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha, who fears that a higher minimum 


wage will induce another cycle of inflation. 


An industrial development boom is under way in Brazil, despite the 
country's unsolved economic ills. Capital from seven European nations, as 
well as from the United States, Australia and Japan, is being invested in 
various developments in seven Brazilian states. Studies are also being 
made concerning the construction of a steel mill in Vitéria, Espfrito Santo, 
which will be designed for an eventual production of 900,000 tons per year. 
Another 450,000 ton-per-year plant will be built at Laguna, in the coal 
mining district of Santa Catarina. Steel production totaled approximately 
982,000 tons in 1953, while the country is expected to produce 1.4 million 
tons this year. Half of the latter total will be contributed by Volta 
Redonda. It is hoped that production will reach 2.5 million tons in 1955 


and six million tons in 1960. 


« 


General Motors hopes to attain a yearly production of 100,000 trucks and 
automobiles within six years. It plans to assemble these vehicles from parts 
manufactured in Brazil. The German Volkswagon plant in Sao Paulo is at last 
under construction, and it expects to achieve total production in its 
Brazilian plants within four years. A plan is also under way to regulate the 
import of medium and light trucks with the aim of encouraging the manufacture 
of completely Brazilian trucks, a goal that has been nearly attained already 
py the Fabrica Nacional de Motores near Rio de Janeiro. 


In addition to striving to attain manufacture of automobiles and trucks, 
wholly within its own borders, Brazil may also get started on its new aero- 
nautical industry this year. Panair do Brasil and British South American 
Airways plan to operate 500 mile-per-hour jet airplane service between Europe 
and Brazil before the end of 1954. 


Aiming at an eventual, if remote, development of atomic power, studies 
continue to be made of the country's nuclear resources. An "atomic city" may 
be located in Amujogas, Minas Gerais. Dr. Alvaro Alberto, president of the 
National Research Council, explained that construction of the latter city 
will be necessarily delayed, since the council is presently occupied in 
training specialists in nuclear physics, chemists specializing in radioactive 


minerals, and geologists. 


Brazil's internal progress is still being arrested by the twin evils of 
weak transportation and inefficient marketing of commodities. Although 
Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha conferred with various economists during 
April, and then stated that current food production in Brazil is sufficient 
to meet the needs of the country's 56 million people, it is estimated that 
25-40% of the total production is lost before it reaches the consumer owing 
to inadequate storage and transportation facilities, as well as to voracious 
middlemen and the lack of short-term agricultural credit. Much of the 
current cereal crop in Parana, estimated at 20 million sacks of wheat and 
corn, probably will not reach consumption centers because of inadequate 
transportation facilities in the western half of that state. However, some 
new meat-packing plants and grain silos have been constructed in southern 
Mato Grosso and western Sao Paulo, where large quantities of both corn and 
meat are available for the market. It is therefore thought that the driving 
of Mato Grosso cattle overland to more eastern rail centers will be discon- 
tinued by 1955. Mato Grosso annually supplies 300,000 head of cattle to the 


Sao Paulo market. 


Notable strides have been made in the mechanization of Brazilian 
farming. There are 35,000 tractors in the country today as compared to a 
reported 89 in 1945. Furthermore, a large number of tractors, harvesters, 
seeders and other pieces of heavy equipment will be imported from the U.S. 
during 1954-55. 


Additional rubber plantations are being developed in the Amazon Valley. 
More than $50 million have been invested in a sustained health and sanitation 
program in the Amazon Basin since 1942, of which the U.S. has contributed 
$12 million. The program, besides eliminating malaria from inhabited 
regions, has freed the area's inhabitants of many diseases and maladies that 
have scourged them for generations. As a consequence, life expectancy in the 
Amazon rose from 37 years in 1940 to 47 in 1950. Approximately 3.5 million 
people live in the Amazon Basin today in an area as large as the U.S. east 
of the Mississippi River. 
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Forty nations will import Brazilian Paranda pine during 1954, of which 
Argentina will be by far the principal customer. As has been the case since 
1948, pine exports will be exceeded only by the mighty "three C's" - coffee, 
cotton, and cacao, and “t is anticipated that 1954's exports will be the 
greatest on record. There are more than 300 million "parasol pines" 
(araucaria) in south and central Brazil, principally in the state of Parana, 
where the giant Klabin pulp and paper mills are located. Brazil is today the 
world's sixth producer of plywood and veneers. Rubém de Melo, president of 
the "Madeirit" lumber mills, recently perfected a new method for making 
corrugated plywooe through utilization of a plastic coating. An experiment 
is also beirg carried out by the Klabin group in western Parana, where Cidade 
Nova, a "prefabricated city," is growing rapidly. The area surrounding 
Cidade Nova has become the principal center of olive production in Brazil, as 
climate and soil have proven appropriate to that culture. 


Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the Economics Minister of West Germany, arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro on April 13. He began the presentation of a plan to the 
Brazilian Government which will enable Brazil to reduce its commercial debt 
to Germany through increased trade between the two countries. Brazil's 
payments under this plan would be made with raw materials. 


Foreign Minister Aranha initiated a plan during April that was aimed at 
eliminating speculation in the price of coffee. The prices of coffee having 
lowered slightly during the last week of March, allegedly for reasons of 
speculation, Aranha announced that the Bank of Brazil would increase loans 
to coffee growers so as to provide the latter with greater ability to meet 
the high costs of warehousing. Most coffee growers, presently unable to 
acquire adequate storage facilities, have been obliged to ship their produce 
to the market at whatever price they could obtain at the time. 


A Yugoslav trade mission of four government officials and five business 
men arrived in Rio de Janeiro late in April. They began negotiation of a new 
and "more extensive" trade agreement between the two countries, since the 
present Brazil-Yugoslavia agreement will expire on June ll. 


Brazil received 100,000 immigrants during 1953, according to Noticias, a 
publication of the Council for Inter-American Cooperation. By far the highest 
total received by Brazil for many years, it placed the country third among 
the world's nations in the number of immigrants received during 1953. The 
largest contingent was formed by 36,000 Portuguese, followed by smaller 
numbers of Italians, Spaniards, Dutch, Germans, Japanese, and Greeks. There 
were no statistics, however, on the return of immigrants from Brazil to the 
countries of their origin. Although there is no reason to believe that the 
latter number was higher than usual, it has almost always in the past 
equalled about 50% of the total entering the country. Brazil will spend 
$55 million in the next five years on a program to encourage selected immi- 
grants to settle in the country, as it is felt that skilled farmers can make 
an important contribution to the national food supply. 


Brazil may agree to the United Nations' proposal of locating ex-Korean 
prisoners in the country. This group would be formed of North Korean and 
Chinese soldiers who have refused to return to Communist rule. 


The U.S. Embassy in Rio has repeated its refusal to permit "pinkish" 
Brazilian artists to enter the United States. Reminiscent of its refusal to 
grant a visa to writer José Lins do Rego, the embassy rejected a visa 
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application from Sula Jaffe, a pianist. Artistic circles in Brazil expressed 
indignation over the episode, and declared that the U.S. is closed to 
representatives of Latin American culture but not to its less desirable 


elements. 


Admiral Alvaro Alberto, head of the National Research Council, declined 
to comment officially on the charges that had been made in the U.S. against 
atomic scientist Robert Oppenheimer. However, speaking as a private citizen, 
he had high praise for scientist Oppenheimer. Describing the latter as "a 
great friend of Brazil,” Alvaro Alberto expressed the profoundest admiration 
for him based on their mutual contact since 1946. Oppenheimer made a lasting 
impression among Brazil's scientific circles during his visit to the country 
in 1953, according to Alberto. The Admiral emphasized that his statements 
"do not bear the least trace of criticism against or interference in the 


recent action of the U.S. Government.” 


The recent discourse of Portugal's Premier Salazar concerning the Luso- 
Indian controversy over Goa, in which Salazar had "affirmed" the indelibly 
Lusitanian spirit of that territory, was read by Deputy Cardoso de Miranda to 
the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies late in the month. Accompanied by applause, 
Cardoso de Miranda read Salazar's entire declaration on the Goanese question. 
Following his action, numerous Portuguese-Brazilian organizations in Rio and 
Sao Paulo sent measures of support to the Portuguese Premier. 


The Parent and Family Association of Rio filed a morals offense suit 
against the Manchete magazine for its recent publication of Marilyn Monroe's 


notorious calendar picture. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Joseph G. Fucilla. STUDIES AND NOTES (Literary and Historical). Naples. 
Instituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno. 1953. Pp. 419. 


The distinguished American scholar Joseph G. Fucilla has gathered here 
26 of his studies published in various scholarly journals. Professor Fucilla 
roams eruditely all over the field of southern Romance literature and is thus 
admirably equipped to carry on research in comparative Romance literature. 
His special concern is the spread of Italian culture and of Italian literary 
forms. Six studies in this anthology are devoted to the imitation of Latin 
and Italian literature in 16th-century Portugal, especially by the poet 
AntOnio Ferreira. Another article describes the manuscript Poesia Espanhola 
compiled by a Portuguese and now in the Gayangos Collection of the National 
Library in Madrid. We look forward to the two volumes in Spanish which 
Professor Fucilla is about to publish on Relaciones literarias hispano- 
italianas and Apuntes para la historia del petrarquismo en Espana. 


A. Torres-Rioseco. ENSAYOS SOBRE LITERATURA LATINOAMERICANA. Berkeley 
University of California Press. 1953 Pp. 209 


The able professor of Spanish American literature at the University of 
California has gathered in this volume, published in collaboration with the 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico, some of his most interesting essays. 
He studies the native theater of Mexico; three colonial dramatists-- Eslava, 
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alarcén, Sor Juana; don Luis de Géngora; José Asuncién Silva; José Santos 
chocano; Manuel Gonzalez Prada; Ricardo Jaimes Freyre; Xavier Villaurrutia; and 
several other subjects. While anything Torres-Rioseco writes is worth reading, 
this critic is surprised that so incisive and critical a mind has such varied 
loves. He regards Cervantes as the world’s greatest humorist, while this re- 
yiever finds him confused and tedious. Sor Juana is praised in superlatives, 
ynile it can be argued that in the total picture of Western literature, she is 
insignificant; Don Segundo Sombra is praised as a very great novel, whereas it 
seems to this reader an obscurantist defense of an anti-cultural filhrerprinzip. 
Fortunately, literary criticism is very subjective, and it is possible that 
poth Torres-Rioseco and this reviewer are right. In any case, this volume 
confirms Torres-Rioseco's position as the leading exponent of Spanish American 


literature in the United States. 


A. J. Arberry. MOORISH POETRY. A Translation of THE PENNANTS, an Anthology 
compiled in 1243 by the Andalusian Ibn Sa'id. Cambridge University Press. 


1953. Pp. 199. $3.75. 


The author of this book is a distinguished specialist in Arabic and 
Persian literatures, and his bibliography of translations from these languages 
is impressive. The introduction to this volume gives an interesting account of 
the hedonistic culture of Islam, which seems to the translator much more 
charming than "the impotent silence of the Dark Ages in which Europe brooded." 
The Arabic text of this anthology, compiled in 1243 by a native of Alcala la 
Real in southern Spain, was edited by Professor Emilio Garcia Gémez of Madrid. 
While the themes of the poems are monotonous, the anthology is of great 
geographical interest because it is arranged by cities. Two thirds of them are 
in Spain and Portugal: Seville, Manish, Jerez, Algeciras, Silves, Loule, 
Badajoz, Evora, Lisbon, Santa Marfa, Santarem, Cordova, Toledo, Granada, 
Guadix, Alcala la Real, Jaen, Castalla, Segura, Almeria, Malaga, Murcia, Lorca, 
Valencia, Denia, Alcira, Saragossa, Tudela and Ibiza. 


E. W. Bovill. THE BATTLE OF ALCAZAR. London. Batchworth Press. 1952. 
Pp. 198. 


Those who fear that the scholarly, well-printed book is becoming obsolete 
may take heart when they see this excellent account of the defeat of Dom 
Sebastian of Portugal at El-Ksar el-Kebir in 1578. We tend to think of this 
battle in North Africa as a silly episode which gave rise in Portugal and in 
Brazil to Sebastianism--the legend that King Sebastian was not dead but would 
return like Barbarossa to save his people. Bovill shows that it was rather a 
most important episode in European history; it allowed Philip II to add 
Portugal and its empire to his domain, giving him a potential monopoly of 
world trade and encouraging him to think of world conquest until the defeat of 
the Armada clipped the wings of "the fanatic of the Escorial." This welcome 
book owes much to Les Sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc by Le Comte 
Henry de Castries, and has an introduction by the Rev. R. Trevor Davies P 
lecturer in the History of Spain at Oxford University. 


ry Goodwin. THE IDOLS AND THE PREY. New York. Harper. 1953. Pp.341. 


Haiti is perhaps the most difficult Latin American country to understand, 
and its politics frequently passeth all understanding. This novel by a 
Promising American writer who knows Haiti well tells the story of a wealthy 
American couple who, under the guidance of a young American artist, lose 
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ynatever vitality and hope they had in the tropical island republic. This 
story is, however, merely a pretext to give an account of the stresses and 
strains, the superstitions and the false pretensions of Haitian society. Those 
planning a typical tour of the Caribbean would be well advised to stay home and 


read this book instead. 


ranchén Royer. THE TENTH MUSE. Patterson, N.J. St. Anthony Guild Press. 
1952. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


This is the first biography in English of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, whose 
writings won for her the hyperbolical epithet used as the title of this book. 
Fanchén Royer, who lives in Mexico, has followed Sor Juana's footsteps from 
her birthplace in Amecameca to the Jeronymite convent where she spent her later 
years. Brazilianists will be interested in the complete translation of the 
Carta Atenagorica, a lengthy refutation of a famous sermon by Padre Antonio 
Vieira; admittedly the subject of this controversy is too theological to arouse 
many people today. This biography is interestingly written and the illustra- 
tions are appropriate, but the author falls into the facile attitude of hero- 
worship which Harold Nicholson recently described as one of the most common 
pitfalls for biographers. The title of the book, and the description of Sor 
Juana as an "intellectual Titan" have something of the provincialism displayed 
in the ecstatic eulogies of minor Latin American presidents whom the world 
has rightly never heard of. Despite this, The Tenth Muse is a good book well 


worth reading. 


Manuel Pedro Gonzalez. JOSE MARTI. EPIC CHRONICLER OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE EIGHTIES. Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 1953. 


Pp. 79. $3.00. 


This essay by Professor Gonzalez of U.C.L.A. is based on the seventeen 
volumes in which have been assembled the writings about the United States by 
José Marti, who spent fifteen years in this country. Professor Gonzdles' 
conclusions coincide with those which this reviewer reached when he recently 
perused these writings of Marti: while the Cuban hero admired the United 
States as a source Of democratic strength, he was neither an uncritical 
admirer of the American way of life nor a willing tool of the U.S. government. 
Indeed, he did everything he could to thwart American imperialistic aims in 
the Caribbean, and wrote some scathing comments on American politics. 


Robert C. West. COLONIAL PLACER MINING IN COLOMBIA. Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
State University Press. 1952. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


This attractively lithoprinted monograph gives a careful account of a 
specialized aspect of mining, with many appropriate maps and photographs. It 
is one of the mysteries of modern academic life that this antiquarian study 
should have been made under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Naval Research. 
for this reader, the most interesting section was the one on Grave Robbing 
(Guaquerfa). It begins thus: "While not a true form of mining, the extraction 
of gold artifacts from Indian graves has been a significant source of wealth 
in Colombia sinee colonial days" (p.66). 


